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SAW  FRANCISCO  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
OFFICE  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 

October  17,  1956 


Memorandum  to:  Assistant  Superintendents 
Coordinators 
Directors 

Subject:       Report  of  the  San  Francisco  Public 
Schools  for  the  Year  1955-56 


We  assembled  this  report  rather  hurriedly  in  order 
to  meet  the  deadline.  I  would  suggest  that,  looking  forward 
to  issuing  the  next  annual  report  of  this  type,  all  copies 
should  be  in  by  September  1,  1957 •  I  would  suggest  that 
directors  and  coordinators  work  through  the  assistant  super- 
intendents in  entering  the  materials  that  they  would  like  to 
have  included.  No  doubt  due  to  haste  some  fields  of  endeavor 
were  omitted  this  time. 


•  V-rfc-^UeT— £. 


•Q'ty- 


Harold  Spears 
Superintendent  of  Schools 


HS:gl 
Enc. 
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BUDGET  SUMMARY  AND  RELATED  STATISTICS 


Comparison  of  Expenditures  with 

Original  Budget 

Appropr iat i  ons 

for  1955-56 

Original 
Budget 

Expenditures 

Balance 

Personal  Services 

$28,009,145 

$27,462,350 

$546,795 

Nonpersonal  Services: 
General  Operating 
City  Retirement  Contributions 
Equipment 
Capital  Outlay 

4,355,328 

3,925,348 

504,119 

126,500 

4,335,269 

3,823,534 

520,160 

78,100 

20,059 

10l,8l4 

-  l6,04l 

48, 400 

Total       $36,920,440     $36,219,413     $701,027 


Comparison  of  Revenues  with  Original  Budget  Estimate  for  1955-56 


Budget 
Estimate 

Actual 
Revenue 

Outside  Revenue: 

State  Apportionments  (Attendance) 
Other  State  and  Federal  Receipts 
Tuition  from  Other  Districts 
Rentals  and  Miscellaneous 

$11,323,369 

1,426,995 

157,676 

413,606 

$11,477,905 

1,544,052 

192,663 

481,342 

Subtotal 

$13,326,646 

$13,695,967 

Local  Taxes 

22,007,607 

21,99^,365 

Cash  Balance  -  June  30,  1955 

1,586,187 

1,536,187 

Total 

$36,920,440 

$37,276,519 

Comments  on  Budget 

Summary  Above 

The  total  expenditures  from  the  General  Fund  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District  for  1955-56  amounted  to  $36,219,413  against  a  budget  of  $36,920,440, 
or  a  difference  of  )701,027.  The  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriations  amounted 
to  1.9$  of  the  budget.  The  major  portion  of  this  surplus  is  due  to  a  turnover  of 
personnel  at  a  higher  salary  rate  being  replaced  by  personnel  at  the  entrance  sala::y 
rate.  In  addition,  teachers  when  granted  leaves  of  absence  without  pay  may  have 
been  replaced  by  substitute  teachers  employed  at  a  lower  salary  rate.  However,  the 
Board  of  Education,  when  adopting  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1955-56,  antici- 
pated part  of  this  saving  and  arbitrarily  reduced  the  suggested  budget  by  $410,900, 
thereby  reducing  the  amount  of  the  tax  levy. 
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The  personal  services  section  of  the  budget  is  based  on  the  established 
salary  schedule  and  the  teacher-pupil  ratios  applied  to  the  projected  enrollment 
furnished  by  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  each  division  and  checked 
by  the  Research  Department  of  the  school  district. 

The  nonpersonal  section  of  the  budget  covers  instructional  supplies, 
janitorial  supplies,  utilities,  maintenance  costs,  equipment,  etc.  All 
requisitions  for  these  services  are  carefully  scrutinized  to  avoid  expenditures 
which,  due  to  changed  conditions  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  budget  may  not 
be  necessary  for  an  effective  and  adequate  educational  program,  are  required  for 
the  operation  of  the  schools  or  for  upkeep  of  the  school  plant.  In  maintaining 
the  school  plant,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  appropriate 
sufficient  funds  to  keep  the  plant  in  good  operating  condition,  and  thereby 
prevent  a  deterioration  of  the  plant,  which  will  require  heavy  expenditures  for 
rehabilitation  in  future  years.  Unfortunately  in  past  years,  and  during  the  war 
years,  funds  and  materials  were  not  available  to  maintain  the  plant  in  such  a 
condition  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  heavy  expenditures  at  a  later  date  to  bring 
the  plant  into  first  class  operating  condition. 

The  detailed  budget  for  the  General  Fund  of  the  school  district  con- 
sisted of  6l  pages  of  statistical  information,  containing  approximately  ^00 
different  individual  appropriations.   In  addition  to  the  statistical  information, 
the  Superintendent  furnished  the  Board  with  many  typewritten  pages  of  comments 
and  ercplanations  of  the  budget  requests  and  recommendations.  The  major  portion 
of  the  budget  is  for  personal  services.  This  section  is  controlled  by  the  adopted 
salary  schedules  and  by  teacher- pupil  ratios  for  the  various  levels.  The  salary 
schedule  for  certificated  employees  is  set  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  for  the 
noncertificated  employees  by  the  Annual  Salary  Standardization  Ordinance  as 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  employees  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  and  for  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1955-56  a  salary  adjustment  was  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  which  increased 
the  salaries  of  certificated  employees  by  an  average  of  2.7/i. 

The  Board  devoted  both  regular  and  special  meetings  to  the  study  of  the 
1955-56  Budget.  These  meetings  were  advertised  and  the  public  and  the  Superin- 
tendent's staff  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  discussions. 

Included  in  the  item  under  revenue  "Other  State  and  Federal  Grants"  is 
an  amount  of  §3&kt5l6   for  assistance  under  Public  Law  87k.  This  law  provides 
assistance  to  school  districts  in  which  at  least  6$  of  the  enrollment  represents 
children  whose  parents  reside  on  federal  property,  or  who  work  for  the  Federal 
Government  on  locations  which  are  not  included  on  the  local  tax  rolls.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1955- 5^,  8.^3$  of  the  children  enrolled  in  the  San  Francisco 
public  schools  were  in  the  category  of  federally  connected  children.  Since  the 
district  must  absorb  the  first  Jfp,   the  school  district  received  in-lieu  payments 
for  6h[')   of  the  federally  connected  pupils.  The  amount  of  the  grant  for  each  child 
computed  on  a  state\/ide  formula  amounted  to  )8l.l3.  The  federal  funds  derived 
through  this  lav;  are  intended  to  compensate  in  some  measure  for  the  removal  of 
property,  whose  title  is  in  the  Federal  Government,  from  the  assessment  roll  and 
the  impact  of  federal  activities  upon  the  local  community. 
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Statistics  on  Schools  and  Auxiliary  Facilities 
Operated  "by  the  School  District  1955-  5&~ 

During  the  school  year  1955-56,  the  following  schools  were  operated  by 
the  school  district. 

Elementary  schools  95 

Special  schools  and  classes  12 

Junior  high  schools  Ik 

Senior  high  schools  7 

Adult  schools  h 

Trade  So  Industrial  2 

Continuation  1 

City  College  _1 

136 

The  San  Francisco  public  schools,  exclusive  of  adult  schools,  had  an 
enrollment,  or  number  on  the  register,  as  of  March  23,  1956,  of  39,22^  against 
'17,900   on  a  comparable  date  for  the  previous  year  195^-55,  or  an  increase  of  132U. 
The  enrollment  by  levels  follows: 


Kindergarten  u. 

Elementary  ^3,233 

Junior  high  15,955 

Senior  high  lJ+,3^2 

Continuation  609 

"-Trade  &  Industrial  (vocational)  621 

City  College  6,2^2 

89, 22U 

*Not  included  in  the  above  enrollment  figures  are  2670 
apprentices  and  journeymen  who  were  enrolled  in  the 
John  O'Connell  Vocational  and  Technical  Institute,  day 
and  evening,  the  Adult  program  is  treated  below. 

During  the  year,  approximately  5^,000  San  Francisco  citizens  were 
enrolled  in  adult  education  courses.  This  figure  includes  any  adult  who  registered 
for  a  course  which  may  consist  of  a  minimum  of  two  lectures,  or  enrollment  for 
the  entire  school  year.   On  the  basis  of  the  adult  population  of  San  Francisco, 
it  is  estimated  that  one  out  of  every  seven  adult  citizens  was  served  by  the  Adult 
Division  of  the  school  district.  Between  35*000  and  '4-0,-000  adults  are  in  weekly 
attendance  in  adult  education  classes.  Adults  registering  for  vocational  training 
courses,  or  for  work  at  the  San  Francisco  City  College  are  not  included  in  the 
above  figures. 

Special  schools  and  classes  operated  by  the  school  district  include  the 
following : 

Schools  for  physically  handicapped: 
Gough  School  for  Deaf 
Sunshine  School  for  Orthopedics 
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Classes  are  conducted  in  the  following  hospitals : 
Children's 

Langley  Porter  (University  of  California) 
Hay  T.  Morrison  Center 
San  Francisco 
Shriners 
Stanford 
University  of  California 

Schools  for  Mentally  Retarded: 
Louise  Lombard 

Schools  for  Uards  of  the  Juvenile  Court ■ 
Log  Cabin  Ranch 
Youth  Guidance  Center 

In  addition  to  the  above ,  special  classes  are  conducted  in  several  of 
the  regular  schools  for  mentally  retarded  and  physically  handicapped  children. 
In  addition  to  these  special  schools  and  classes ,  the  school  district  employs 
approximately  30  teachers  for  instruction  of  children  in  their  homes,  who,  due 
to  temporary  physical  disability;  are  unable  to  attend  regular  classes. 

The  San  Francisco  Charter  requires  that  recreational  activities  on 
school  facilities  are  to  be  conducted  under  the  direct  .jurisdiction  of  the  San 
Francisco  Unified  School  District.  The  cost  of  operating  these  facilities  is 
included  in  the  school  district  budget.  Recreation  centers  were  maintained 
during  the  school  year  in  k2   locations .   In  addition  to  these  recreation  centers , 
19  school  gymnasiums  were  open  for  evening  recreational  activities.  The 
Recreation  and  Parle  Department  and  the  school  district  coordinate  their  activities 
to  assure  citywide  coverage  of  recreational  facilities  and  to  avoid  duplication 
of  services. 

Cafeterias  were  operated  in  65  schools  and  the  Administration  Office 
during  1955-56,  with  annual  sales  of  )l, 504,738.07.  This  amount  includes  3,Ull,987 
bottles  of  milk  which  were  served  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  in  addition  to  the 
regular  cafeteria  lunch.  Of  this  amount  2,Ul3,560  bottles  were  purchased  by 
students,  835,511  by  the  Saints  and  Sinners  Milk  Fund  and  162,916  by  the  San 
Francisco  Department  of  Public  Health.  The  district  participated  in  the  Federal 
Lunch  Program  by  which  a  subsidy  is  granted  on  the  basis  of  lunches  served  in  the 
school  cafeterias,  which  meet  certain  nutritional  standards  established  by  federal 
and  state  authorities.  The  amount  of  this  subsidy  varies  according  to  funds  avail- 
able through  the  State  Department  of  Education,  but  for  the  fiscal  year  1955-56 
was  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  and  four  cents  per  lunch  served.  Uhen  individual 
bottles  of  milk  are  served  outside  of  the  plate  lunch,  the  subsidy  averages  approx- 
imately one  cent  for  this  service.  A  total  of  $193>751«35  ^ra.s  received  from  the 
Federal  Government  under  this  program. 

The  school  district  operated  child  care  centers  in  26  different  locations. 
Of  these  seven  were  for  children  of  nursery  school  age  (under  k   years  9  months), 
six  for  school  age  (k   years,  9  months  and  over),  13  centers  enrolled  both  nursery 
and  school  age  children.  As  of  February  1956,  1388  children  were  enrolled  repre- 
senting 1055  families.  Of  these  jkc/j  were  sole  parent  families.  The  program  is 
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financed  from  the  following  sources  with  the  following  approximate  percentage  from 
each  source : 


State  Apportionment 
Fees  from  parents 
District  support 


5055 

30'/; 
20$ 


For  the  fiscal  year  1955-56  this  included  $253, ^55  in  a  total  Child  Care 
Center  budget  of  $1,204,764. 


II 


PROGRESS  OF  CAPITAL  PROGRAMS 


The_ 19^8-1956  School  Bond  Building  Program 

A  city  bond  issue  in  the  sum  of  $48,890,000  for  the  construction  of 
new  and  rehabilitation  of  old  school  buildings  was  passed  by  the  voters  of  San 
Francisco  in  November  of  the  year  1948.  At  the  outset,  the  program  was  planned 
for  completion  in  five  years.  However,  due  to  the  Korean  incident  the  time  table 
was  effected  considerably.   It  is  now  possible  to  predict  that  the  program  will 
be  completed  in  the  latter  part  of  1957^ 

As  of  August  29,  1956,  the  status  of  the  building  program  is  as  follows: 

New  School  Buildings 

Projects  Completed  1948-1956 


Project 

Number        School 

1  Ulloa  Elementary 

2  John  McLaren  Elementary 

3  Miraloma  Elementary 

4  Lakeshore  Elementary 

5  R.  L.  Stevenson  Elementary 

6  Hillcrest  Elementary 
Hillcrest  Additions  2,  3,  and  4 

7  Mark  Twain  Elementary 

9  A.  P.  Giannini  Junior  High 

10  Bret  Harte  Elementary 

12  Twin  Peaks  Elementary 

15  Anza  Elementary 

16  Jedediah  Smith  Elementary 

17  Fremont  Elementary 

18  Burnett  Elementary 

19  Starr  King  Elementary 
21  Douglas  Elementary 

23  San  Miguel  Elementary  Addition 

24  Patrick  Henry  Elementary 

Addition 


Location 

42nd  Avenue  at  Vicente 
Sunnydale  Avenue 
Cresta  Vista  and  Omar  I/ay 
Middle field  Drive  at  Eucalyptus 
34th  A venue  at  Pacheco 
Silver  Avenue  at  Cambridge 

42nd  "venue  at  Ortega 
39th  Avenue  at  Ortega 
Gilman  Avenue  at  Griffith 
Corbett  Avenue  at  Remain 
Anzavista  at  Vega 
Southridge  and  Hilltop  Roads 
Silver  Avenue  at  Revere 
Newcomb  and  Lane  Streets 
Carolina  Street  at  Coral  Road 
19th  Street  at  Collingwood 
Delano  and  Seneca  Streets 

Vermont  Street  at  19th 
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Project 
Number 


School 


Location 


26  Crespi  Home  School 

29  El  Dorado  Home  School 

30  Bessie  Carmichael  Elementary 

31  A.  Lincoln  High  School  Addition 

32  B.  Franklin  Junior  High  School 

33  John  O'Connell  Trade  School 
3^  City  College  -  Cloud  Hall 
35  Geo.  Washington  High  School 

Addition 

59  Ortega  Home  School 

62  P.  A.  Hearst  Home  School 

67  Noriega  Home  School 


2*rth  /.venue  at  Ouintara 
Delta  Street  at  Wilde  Avenue 
Folsom  Street  at  Columbia 
2kth  Avenue  at  Quintara 
Scott  and  Geary  Streets 
21st  Street  at  Harrison 
Phelan  and  Ocean  Avenues 

32nd  Avenue  at  Geary 
Sargent  Street  at  Victoria 
l+2nd  Avenue  at  Santiago 
Uhth  Avenue  at  Noriega 


Ik 

20 
36 


Projects  Completed  1955-1956 


John  McLaren  Elementary 

Addition  I 
Herbert  Hoover  Junior  High 
Frederic  Burk  Elementary 
City  College  -  Cafeteria 


Sunnydale  Avenue 
14th  Avenue  at  Santiago 
Font  Blvd.  at  Tapia  Way 
Phelan  and  Ocean  Avenues 


Projects  under  Construction 


8 
25 
27 


25 
66 


Luther  Burbank  Junior  High 

Commodore  Stockton 

Sir  Francis  Drake  Elementary 


Persia  and  La  Grand  Avenues 
Clay  Street  at  Powell 
Harbor  and  Middlepoint  Roads 


Plans  Completed  and  Ready  for  Bids  in  Fall  1956 


Commodore  Stockton  Elementary 

Addition  I 
Silver  Avenue  Junior  High  * 


Clay  Street  at  Powell 

Conkling  Street  and  Thomas  Avenue 


*  This  new  school  is  being  financed  from  School  District  and 
Federal  funds  entirely. 

During  the  building  program  it  became  evident  that  some  areas  would  need 
additional  school  housing.  Rather  than  construct  another  school,  additions  were 
made  to  existing  new  schools.  This  was  true  at  the  John  McLaren,  Hillcrest  and 
the  Commodore  Stockton  Elementary  Schools. 

When  the  program  is  completed,  35  projects  will  have  been  constructed. 
With  money  obtained  from  State  and  Federal  sources,  several  projects  intended 
originally  as  classroom  units  only  were  finished  as  complete  schools. 

The  Superintendent  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  excellent  cooperation  given 
to  the  program  by  various  participating  agencies  of  the  city  government  and  in 
particular  by  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer,  Controller,  City  Attorney,  Director 
of  Public  Works,  City  Architect,  Director  of  Properties,  and  their  fine  corps  of 
assistants. 
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Rehabilitation  Projects 

The  continuing  program  of  reconstruction  and  modernization  of  our  older 
school  buildings  has  been  in  progress  since  I9U9.  At  that  time  a  detailed  study  of 
the  needs  of  each  school  was  made  and  a  schedule  was  developed  for  periodic  review. 
It  is  imperative  that  this  work  continue  in  order  that  the  housing  standards  of 
each  school  building  be  raised  to  meet  the  present  day  needs  of  modern  education. 

The  major  jobs  have  been  accomplished  during  the  vacation  time  in  order 
to  cause  as  little  interference  as  possible  with  normal  classroom  work.  The  major 
remodeling  jobs  completed  to  date  are: 


1.  Removal  of  stationary  pupil  desks  and 
substitution  of  movable  type 

2.  Construction  or  rehabilitation  of  cafeterias 

3.  Major  alterations  to  exterior  of  school 
buildings.   (Fire  escapes ,  removal  of  cornices 
and  parapets;  installation  of  new  windows,  etc.) 

k.     New  resilient  flooring,  linoleum 

5.  Replacement  of  window  sash  throughout  building 

6.  Replacement  of  boilers,  heating  equipment 

7.  Installation  of  acoustical  treatment  in 
classrooms,  auditoriums  and  cafeterias 

3.  Replacement  of  fireproof  stage  curtains 
and  drapes 

9.  Complete  painting  of  school  interiors 

10.  Painting  of  school  exteriors 

11.  Alterations  and  rehabilitation  of  Home 
Economics  rooms,  shops,  and  laboratories 

12.  Installation  of  metal  lockers,  senior  and 
junior  high  schools 

13.  Complete  repaving  of  school  yards 

lU.  Installation  and  redesign  of  classroom  and 
school  lighting 


SCHOOLS 

Completed 
1955-56 

Total  No. 
Completed 
During 
Program 

6 

96 

5 

17 

k 

36 

5 

56 

h 

8 

h 

6 

-3 
8 
8 


2 
7 


26 

71 
63 
26 

19 

13 
57 

13 
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SCHOOLS 


Completed 
1955-56 

Total  Wo. 

Completed 
During 
Program 

2 

6 

6 

6 

3 

2U 

2 

28 

2 

5 

9 

4 

15.  Construction  of  counseling  suites 

16.  Replacement  of  auditorium  seating 

17.  Reroofing  of  school  buildings 

18.  Construction  of  teacher  rest  rooms 

19.  Conversion  of  school  to  other  school  purposes 

20.  Relocation  of  Portable  classrooms 

21.  Installation  of  new  elevators 

Propos e d  195^  School  Bond  Building  Program 

On  the  ballot  for  public  approval  this  coming  November,  1956  is  a 
^27,000,000  bond  issue  for  continuation  of  the  School  Department's  building  program 
as  needed.  An  extensive  building  needs  survey  was  made  by  the  school  staff  pre- 
liminary to  the  Board  of  Education's  discussion  of  the  possible  building  program. 
It  involved  a  complete  study  of  existing  buildings  —  capacities,  utilization,  and 
rehabilitation  needs;  an  analysis  of  population  trends;  and  the  projection  of 
future  building  needs. 

The  School  Superintendent,  Board,  and  staff  members  met  with  and  received 
help  from  the  iYIayor's  Bond  Screening  Committee  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in 
arriving  at  the  recommended  bond  issue. 

This  bond  issue  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  new  schools  or  additions 
where  necessary  and  also  putting  old  school  buildings  into  good  condition.  San 
Francisco  operates  a  school  system  of  130  different  schools,  dating  back  in  age  to 
1895.  The  public  investment  in  this  plant  calls  for  the  continuous  modernization 
of  older  buildings  and  replacement  of  buildings  from  time  to  time.  Well  kept 
school  buildings  are  an  asset  to  their  respective  neighborhoods  and  the  city  as  a 
whole.  There  are  83,000  pupils  in  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  and  the 
number  is  increasing  approximately  3  per  cent  each  year  and  promises  to  do  so  for 
some  time  to  come.  This  reflects  (l)  the  increased  birth  rate  of  recent  years  and 
(2)  the  tendency  of  students  to  stay  in  school  longer  than  used  to  be  the  case. 

These  school  population  increases  are  more  pronounced  in  certain  neighbor- 
hoods of  the  city,  new  housing  facilities  provided  the  past  few  years  also  accounting 
for  the  need  of  more  classrooms.  Since  19^8  the  School  Department  has  constructed 
26  new  elementary  schools  and  3  new  junior  high  schools,  but  no  new  senior  high 
schools.  Tiro  are  now  needed  to  take  care  of  the  increased  number  of  pupils  coming 
into  high  school  from  the  schools  below. 

The  Southeast  section  of  San  Francisco  has  long  been  in  need  of  a  high 
school,  the  pupil  population  being  heavy.   In  this  bond  issue  such  a  new  school  is 
planned  to  be  erected  on  a  vacant  site  now  owned  by  the  School  Department.  There 
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is  need  of  a  new  high  school  in  the  heavily  populated  Southwest  section  of  San 
Francisco.  Furthermore,  the  old  Lowell  High  School  "building  is  inadequate  for 
present  high  school  needs.  These  two  purposes  are  to  be  accomplished  in  the  one 
project  of  building  the  new  Lowell  on  the  Southwest  site  now  vacant  and  owned  by 
the  School  Department. 

As  a  part  of  our  school  system  we  maintain  a  junior  college  --  the  San 
Francisco  City  College,  where  students  go  for  their  first  two  years  of  college 
before  transferring  to  other  institutions.  Other  students  secure  special  two 
year  courses  preparing  for  specific  lines  of  work.  This  school  now  enrolls  oOOO 
students  and  is  growing  in  numbers  and  in  educational  significance.  Additional 
facilities  there  are  also  provided  in  this  bond  issue. 

The  recommendation  for  this  bond  issue  for  a  school  building  program  has 
been  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  after  a  careful  survey  by  the  Superintendent's 
staff  of  the  School  Department's  existing  building  facilities,  their  utilization, 
and  the  trends  in  pupil  enrollments  by  grades  and  levels  and  neighborhoods.  Maxi- 
mum utilization  of  present  building  space  has  been  figured  before  planning  addi- 
tional school  facilities.  Only  projects  most  urgent  have  been  included.  Ilherever 
practical,  new  classroom  needs  will  be  cared  for  by  providing  additions  to  present 
schools  rather  than  building  new  schools,  thus  keeping  down  the  over-all  annual 
operational  and  administrative  costs  by  keeping  to  a  practical  minimum  the  total 
number  of  schools  operated.  However,  all  neighborhoods  of  San  Francisco  are  to  be 
adequately  served. 

The  School  Department  owns  vacant  property  on  which  to  build  all  but  two 
of  the  buildings  that  are  planned  in  this  bond  issue.  The  Board  of  Education  will 
continue  its  present  policy  of  selling  land  which  is  not  needed  for  school  purposes, 
thus  returning  it  to  private  use  and  to  the  tax  rolls.  The  costs  of  the  above  have 
been  computed  by  competent  city  authorities,  the  estimates  being  based  on  a  close 
study  of  both  the  labor  and  materials  markets.  During  the  course  of  the  building 
program,  the  Board  of  Education  would  alter  its  planned  program  as  outlined  above 
only  if  changes  in  the  school  population  would  indicate  that  it  was  for  the  public 
welfare  to  do  so. 

The  Building  Program  Planned  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  this  Bond  Issue 

The  J327,0OO,000  bond  issue  is  to  be  used  by  the  Board  of  Education  to 
provide  these  building  projects: 

(1)  2  new  high  schools,  one  in  the  Southeast  and  one  in  the  Southwest 
(Lowell)  sections  of  the  city 

(2)  Completion  of  the  new  Silver  Avenue  Junior  High  School 

(3)  New  additions  to  these  junior  high  schools: 

Portola,  Horace  Mann,  James  Denman,  Roosevelt,  and  Francisco 

(k)     New  additions  to  these  elementary  schools: 
Golden  Gate,  Starr  King,  and  Ortega 

(5)   3  new  elementary  schools,  one  in  the  ilidtown  Terrace  development, 
one  in  the  Chinatown- Worth  Beach  section,  and  one  to  replace  the 
old  Longfellow  School,  which  should  be  abandoned 
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(6)  An  addition  to  the  John  O'Connell  Trade  and  Technical  School 

(7)  Additional  physical  education  and  athletic  facilities  at  Lincoln, 
Balboa,  and  Washington  High  Schools 

(8)  Additional  building  facilities  at  San  Francisco  City  College  (Junior 
College ) 

(9)  Remodeling  and  reconstruction  of  numerous  existing  school  buildings, 
including  major  work  at  Polytechnic  High  School 

(10)  Equipment  for  building  projects 

III 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  DIVISION 

The  close  of  the  1955-1956  school  year  found  the  Elementary  Schools 
with  growth  having  taken  place  in  many  respects:  the  number  of  schools,  adminis- 
trators, yard  teachers,  classroom  teachers,  services  of  many  kinds,  curriculum 
materials,  books,  supplies,  and  the  use  of  community  resources,  all  based  on  the 
increased  number  of  children,  and  greater  attention  to  the  educational  program 
offered  the  children  in  the  elementary  schools. 

The  195^-1955  and  the  1955-195&  comparative  figures,  as  shown  in  the 
Superintendent's  Budget  Report,  indicate  somewhat  the  increase  in  enrollments. 
The  elementary  school  enrollment  in  March,  195&,  was  50,504,  an  increase  of  more 
than  a  thousand  over  the  previous  year.  But  the  number  who  had  come  and  gone 
was  noticeable.  There  is  a  hidden  figure,  difficult  to  show,  due  to  the  tran- 
siency of  pupils.  The  end-of-the-year  enrollments  of  many  schools  would  be 
larger  by  approximately  one-third  if  all  of  the  children  who  had  been  enrolled 
during  the  year  had  been  present  at  the  end  of  the  term.  Movement  of  children 
not  only  into  the  San  Francisco  Elementary  Schools  but  from  school  to  school  in 
the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  presented  an  ever  increasing  problem 
of  adequately  providing  school  housing,  supplies,  and  personnel.  The  teachers 
and  field  administrators  in  the  respective  schools  met  the  situation  face  on 
and  geared  their  program  to  the  children  new  to  their  schools  so  well  that  the 
children's  adjustment  moved  along  readily. 

School  Buildings  and  Administration 

School  building  had  not  kept  pace  with  classroom  needs,  but  with  the  use 
of  bus  transportation.,  car  ticket  issuance,  and  installation  of  bungalow  classrooms, 
classes  were  maintained  at  reasonable  formula  with  no  half -day  sessions  in  the 
schools,  as  has  been  necessary  in  many  other  communities.  The  anticipated  Sir 
Francis  Drake  Elementary  School  in  the  Hunters  Point  Area  was  not  completed  and 
led  to  an  increase  of  classes  in  the  Ridgepoint  bungalow  schools .  The  addition 
to  the  Commodore  Stockton  Elementary  School  is  still  in  the  building  stage.  This 
has  made  necessary  the  transportation  of  over  200  children  to  the  Sherman  School 
in  the  Marina  district.  Parents,  children,  and  school  personnel  accepted  and 
adjusted  well  to  the  emergency. 
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The  opening  of  the  Yerba  Buena,  Ping  Yuen,  Hunters  View,  and  Harbor 
Sloat  Housing  Projects  necessitated  reclassification  of  school  children  in  those 
areas  and  brought  about  the  need  for  increased  use  of  bus  transportation  and  car 
tickets.  The  Alemany  Housing  Project  was  opened  in  an  area  where  the  school 
housing  problem  was  less  crucial,  but  Paul  Revere  School  is  feeling  an  enrollment 
pressure. 

Boundary  lines  needed  revamping  in  many  areas  due  to  school  population 
changes.  Increases  and  decreases,  the  shift  of  population,  increase  of  main 
arterials  and  freeways,  presented  additional  problems  in  pupil  placement  in 
relation  to  available  school  housing  and  classroom  space.  In  one  instance,  the 
Jedediah  School  Area,  provision  had  to  be  made  to  accommodate  junior  high  school 
children  fcr  whom  classroom  space  was  unavailable  elsewhere.  Three  classes  cared 
for  in  the  spring  will  be  increased  to  five  classes  in  the  fall.  This  will 
continue  until  the  Silver  Avenue  Junior  High  School  is  completed. 

The  Administrative  Council.  This  is  a  council  composed  of  eight  field 
administrators,  originated  by  Dr.  Spears  in  19^8*  which  has  been  functioning  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  the  7^  elementary  school  field  administrators.  A  ninth 
member,  president  of  the  Field  Administrators  Association,  will  be  a  member  of  the 
Council  next  year.  These  people  are  elected  by  the  principals  and  aid  in  opera- 
tional matters. 

Teacher  selection  for  school  faculties  has  operated  increasingly  well. 
In  the  plan  of  selection,  interviewing  techniques  have  been  improved.  An  increas- 
ingly larger  number  of  teachers  and  administrators  have  been  included  in  the 
service.  Two  local  San  Francisco  professional  organizations  of  teachers  and 
administrators  have  been  working  on  a  plan  for  teacher  recruitment.  It  is  the 
hope  of  this  group  that  as  early  as  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  children  who 
promise  to  be  teaching  material  will  be  followed  through  the  secondary  schools 
and  colleges,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  them  to  make  teaching  their  life  work 
and  to  orient  them  withthe  possibilities  open  in  the  teaching  field. 

Instruction  and  Curriculum  Development 

The  curriculum  materials  available  were  surveyed  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  re-print  the  Science  Teaching  Guides  for  (l)  Kgn-Grade  2  (2)  Gr.  3-^ 
(3)  Grades  5-6  •  Inasmuch  as  reprints  were  necessary,  the  bibliographies  were 
revised  and  added  to.  The  Science  Group  of  the  Book  Committee,  aided  by  the  Audio- 
Visual  Aids  Department,  assisted  the  Elementary  Department  Central  Office  Staff 
in  the  revision. 

The  Teachers  Manual  to  the  Third  Grade  Study  of  San  Francisco  was  also 
in  need  of  reprinting.  It  was  revised  to  include  the  wealth  of  new  material 
available.  The  committee  responsible  consisted  of  the  members  of  the  Book 
Committee  with  the  assistance  of  the  Audio-Visual,  Music,  Physical  Education,  and 
Art  Departments. 

The  San  Francisco  Elementary  Book  Committee.  This  group  is  composed  of 
35  classroom  teachers,  kn-grade  6,  three  school  administrators,  and  one  Central 
Office  consultant.  They  met  twice  a  month  last  year  on  released  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing,  evaluating,  and  making  recommendations  concerning:   (l)  publi- 
cations submitted  to  the  State  Curriculum  Commission  to  be  considered  for  State 
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adoption,  and  (2)  publications  available  for  purchase  by  schools  from  their  indi- 
vidual school  book  budgets. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1955-1956,  the  committee's  contributions  were  as 
follows:   (l)  evaluation  of  arithmetic  and  social  studies  textbooks  submitted  to 
the  State  to  be  considered  for  State  adoption,  (2)  evaluation  of  approximately  600 
publications  (various  subject  areas)  available  for  purchase  by  our  schools  from 
their  individual  school  book  budgets,  and  (3)  evaluation  of  the  revision  of  the 
Supplements  to  the  San  Francisco  Science  Teaching  Guides,  and  the  Bibliography  to 
the  Third  Grade  Study  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Book  Committee  extended  the  children's  annotations  for  books  on  the 
approved  list  of  One  Thousand  Books,  of  supplementary  and  library  books  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Education  by  the  Director  of  Texts  &  Libraries  for  adoption.  This 
list  and  the  work  the  Committee  has  been  doing  has  been  receiving  State  wide 
recognition  for  the  procedures  used  in  developing  the  list  along  with  the  methods 
of  evaluation.  The  committee  has  functioned  with  a  teacher-chairman,  a  general 
elementary  supervisor- consultant,  and  a  librarian  from  the  Dept.  of  Texts  and 
Libraries,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Director  of  Texts  &  Libraries. 

A  California  State  Curriculum  Commission  member  was  appointed  from  the 
Elementary  Department's  staff  to  replace  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  a  former 
member,  upon  his  appointment  to  that  office.  Thus,  as  has  been  the  case  for  years, 
our  city  has  a  representative  On  the  10-member  State  commission.  San  Francisco 
teachers  and  administrators  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  this 
member  in  the  Curriculum  Commission's  program.  Two  distinct  benefits  have  been 
recognized;  valuable  in-service  experience  and  stimulation  of  professional  growth. 

The  Orientation  Course  for  new  teachers  has  been  in  operation  for  many 
years.  However,  last  year  the  number  of  teachers,  in  the  course  --  new  to  San 
Francisco  -  increased  to  about  200.  The  scope  of  the  course  was  planned  to  offer 
the  new  personnel  information  about  the  services  offered  by  the  department  in  the 
instructional  field  and  in  the  interests  of  teacher  welfare.  Field  trips  to  the 
trade  schools  was  inaugurated  the  previous  year  and  continued  in  1955- 5o  on  the 
basis  of  merit. 

The  In-Service  Courses  offered  to  the  elementary  teachers  during  the 
school  year  1955-1956  were  many  and  varied.  Courses  were  supplemented  by  the 
opportunities  offered  to  the  teachers  to  attend  special  demonstration  meetings 
planned  by  the  Elementary  Schools  Supervisory  Staff  and  Special  Consultants 
available  to  the  District.  Other  types  of  in-service  were  conducted  in  faculty 
meetings,  both  in  the  schools  and  at  the  Elementary  Schools  Workshop.  The 
Elementary  Schools  Workshop  has  proved  of  value  both  to  the  Art  Department  and 
the  Elementary  Staff  in  being  of  help  to  teachers.  The  following  organized 
In-Service  Courses  were  offered  during  the  Fall  and  Spring  semesters: 

Seminar  for  Prospective  Supervising  Teachers  of  Elementary 

Student  Teachers 
Basic  Ceramic  Processes 
Children's  Literature 

Music  Education  in  the  Elementary  Grade 
Evaluation  of  Audio-Visual  Materials 
Methods  of  Teaching  Science  in  Elementary  Schools 
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Seminar  for  Prospective  Teachers  of  Elementary  Student 

Teachers 
Methods  and  Materials  in  Elementary  School  Physical  Education 
Methods  of  Teaching  Science  in  Elementary  Schools 
Education  of  Audio-Visual  Materials 


An  outstanding  event  of  the  year  was  an  all-day  meeting  with  exhibits 
at  the  S.  F.  International  Airport.  The  San  Francisco  School  Department  served 
as  host  to  teachers  of  Northern  California  by  assuming  responsibility  for  the 
Elementary  School  Science  Association  spring  program  at  S.  F.  International 
Airport.  Commercial  airline  companies  and  the  military  services  cooperated  by 
offering  conducted  tours,  Bay  Area  flights,  exhibits,  and  static  field  displays. 
School  Science  exhibits  from  San  Francisco  and  other  Bay  Area  schools  were  dis- 
played in  Concourse  B.  In  the  neighborhood  of  one  thousand  teachers  attended 
the  meeting. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  continued  its  program  of  cooperation  with  the 
Elementary  Schools  in  offering  motivation  for  craft  work  and  an  attitude  of  sharing 
with  those  less  fortunate.  The  Schools  Committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  Red 
Cross  Staff,  has  planned  an  In-Service  Course  for  teachers  for  next  year. 

The  Spe cial  Day  Elementary  Summer  Schools  Program 

The  summer  of  195°  marked  the  13th  year  of  the  special  summer  school 
program  for  San  Francisco  children.  This  year  there  was  an  increase  of  437  in 
enrollment  and  320  in  average  attendance  over  the  two  previous  years.  A  notice- 
able increase  in  the  over  14  year  age  bracket  was  noted.  This  seems  to  indicate 
a  forward  step  in  better  summer  care  of  teenagers . 

Summer 
No.  of     Pre-     Teacher    Opening    Teacher   Average    Teacher 
Teachers  Enrollment   Load    Day  Attend.   Load    Attendance   Load 


1956 

138 

5343 

38.71 

4208      30.49     4046      29 

1955 

138 

4605 

33.36 

3884      28.14     3670      26.59 

1954 

135 

4906 

36.34 

3807      28.20     3726      27.60 

grade  up: 

Enrollment 

figures 

listed  below  give  the  totals  of  children  from  the  6t 

Ages 
Over  14 
Girls    Boys 

6th 
Grade 

7th      8th      9th 
Grade     Grade     Grade 

360 


405 


357 


312 


288 


223 


Improving  Supplies  and  Equipment 

The  Elementary  Supplies  and  Equipment  Committee  has  been  very  active 
throughout  the  school  year,  meeting  at  least  once  a  month  or  more,  as  was  required. 
Members  of  the  committee  were  energetic  participants,  cooperating  with  Administra- 
tive Council  members  so  that  all  schools  had  direct  representation  on  the  committee, 
The  Supervisor  of  Supplies  and  a  Superivsor  for  Elementary  Schools  met  with  the 
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committee.  The  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  of  Elementary  Schools  met  with 
the  committee  when  matters  of  policy  were  involved.  The  prime  function  of  the 
committee  was:   (l)  to  coordinate  the  supply  operation  between  schools  and  supply, 
purchasing,  warehousing,  and  distribution,  (2)  to  promote  common  understanding 
between  the  various  schools  and  the  Supplies  Division,  (3)  to  promote  better 
efficiency  in  the  purchase,  storage,  delivery,  and  use  of  supplies  and  equipment, 
(k)   to  evaluate,  test,  and  recommend  new  supply  items  for  use  by  the  various 
schools,  and  (5)  to  discuss  and  evaluate  suggestions  made  by  the  various  schools 
regarding  supplies  and  equipment. 

Many  items  were  selected  and  tested  in  the  various  schools  under  the 
close  supervision  of  members  of  the  Supplies  Committee  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time  before  a  report  was  presented  back  to  the  Supplies  Committee.  The  Elemen- 
tary Supplies  Committee  has  undoubtedly  helped  to  promote  procedures  for  the 
efficient  use  of  supplies  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Requisitions  for  classroom  furniture  last  year  were  so  numerous  that  the 
demand  for  furniture  seemed  excessive.  However,  in  checking  the  records  it  was 
found  that  much  of  the  replacement  requests  came  from  schools  built  in  the  20 's. 
New  furniture  was  placed  in  those  schools  at  that  time.  A  usage  of  furniture  for 
a  period  of  over  25  years  obviously  indicated  a  legitimate  need  for  replacement  of 
much  of  it.  The  furniture  that  was  not  worn  out  was  outmoded.  Because  of  the 
backlog  of  requisitions  the  budget  for  the  year  was  insufficient.  Through  the 
aid  of  an  increase  in  allotment  much  of  the  slack  was  taken  care  of.  There  is 
still  considerable  need  for  replacement  of  old  furniture,  but  this  year's  budget 
will  reduce  it  considerably. 

Miscellaneous  Comments 

The  Instructional  Program  growth  as  shown  by  the  evaluation  report  from 
the  Department  of  Research  is  most  satisfying.  The  increased  attention  which  was 
given  to  the  daily  programs  of  ''Gifted  Children"  was  especially  rewarding.  The 
Field  Administrators,  as  well  as  the  Elementary  Department  Central  Office  Staff, 
made  wider  use  of  the  many  available  community  resources.  Through  previous 
encouragement,  the  community  came  to  the  schools  with  many  fine  contributions.  As 
an  example,  a  committee  member,  chairman  of  a  committee  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
instituted  an  In-Service  Course  for  Spring  1957.  This  had  its  beginning  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  S.  F.  International  Airport  and  its  many  representatives. 
The  World  Trade  Week  and  the  Maritime  Festival  (in  conjunction  with  a  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Committee)  gave  impetus  to  better  coordination  of  plans  for  the  coming 
year.  The  Public  Schools  Week  chairman  and  committee  working  closely  with  the 
Elementary  Schools,  brought  about  a  tremendous  increase  in  attendance  of  parents 
at  various  events.  Education-Business  Day  was  enthusiastically  observed  by  adminis- 
trators and  teachers.  The  Children's  Theatre  Organization  continues  to  make  fine 
contribution.  The  Parent  Teachers  Association  and  Mothers  Clubs  throughout  the 
city  have  increased  their  program  of  child  welfare  through  additional  use  of  radio, 
TV,  the  newspapers,  and  "Know  Your  Schools"  meetings.  The  intrinsic  value  of  their 
programs  was  reflected  in  the  harmonious  working  relations  of  parents  with  the 
schools. 

The  State  Department  at  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  California  Public 
Schools  Department  of  Education  have  sent  to  San  Francisco  numerous  visitors  not 
only  from  other  cities  in  the  nation  but  from  many  foreign  countries.  These  people 
were  very  complimentary  about  our  school  system  and  on  many  occasions  have  main- 
tained contact  with  us.  Repeated  requests  for  information  and  materials  have 
followed  their  visits. 
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A  Report  Card  Study,  begun  in  1950,  went  on  intensively  this  past  year. 
Consensus  that  a  new  form  should  be  used  is  great,  and  the  variances  as  to  specifics 
are  to  be  reconsidered  in  the  coming  year.  Parents,  administrators,  teachers  and 
children  participated  in  the  study. 

Annual  Promotions,  as  a  policy  change,  was  advocated  by  many  parents  and 
administrators,  but  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  that  the  community  at  large 
desired  to  make  the  change  to  recommend  it  this  year. 

The  Elementary  Schools  Central  Office  Personnel  Staff  worked  as  a  unit 
trying  to  coordinate  the  services  offered  for  school  program,  children,  and 
elementary  schools  faculty  personnel.  The  supervisors  and  administrators  made 
over  935  visits  to  schools,  conducted  faculty  meetings,  served  as  curriculum 
consultants,  headed  committees,  were  "good  will"  conductors  for  foreign  visitors, 
held  in-service  courses  for  assistant  principals,  principals  and  teachers,  were 
faculty  speakers  for  community  organizations,  operated  an  elementary  schools  work- 
shop center,  and  cooperated  with  city,  state,  and  national  professional  organiza- 
tions in  planning  conferences.  Many  other  routine  and  incidental  assignments, 
vital  to  a  good  elementary  school  instructional  program  were  carried  on. 

IV 

THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIVISION 


The  steadj^  growth  and  progress  of  the  Junior  High  School  Program  of 
education  in  San  Francisco  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Junior  High 
School  Division. 

Prior  to  the  Board  of  Education  meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  April  26,  1955 > 
the  thirteen  Junior  High  Schools  of  San  Francisco  were  administered  by  the 
Secondary  School  Division  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  System.  At  the 
meeting  of  April  26,  the  Board  of  Education  followed  the  Superintendent's  recom- 
mendation to  create  the  new  division  for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  give  additional  needed  administrative  leadership  and  supervision 
to  an  important  and  integral  segment  of  our  total  school  program. 

2.  To  give  administrative  leadership  and  attention  to  the  planning  and 
development  of  new  junior  high  schools. 

3.  To  give  administrative  leadership  and  attention  to  the  modernizing 
of  existing  junior  high  school  facilities. 

Development  of  the  Junior  High  School  in  San  Francisco 

Junior  High  School  Education  in  San  Francisco  has  been  a  gradual  develop- 
ment since  the  school  year  1921-22  when  the  Crocker  Hamilton  and  Horace  Mann  inter- 
mediate schools  were  organized  as  junior  high  schools  and  extended  to  include  the 
ninth  grade.  The  next  ten  years  saw  the  completion  of  seven  new  junior  high  schools 
designated  as  such.  They  were: 
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Horace  Mann 

1924 

Francisco 

1925 

Everett 

1928 

Presidio 

1930 

Roosevelt 

1930 

Aptos 

1931 

James  Lick 

1932 

At  the  same  time  junior  high  school  classes  were  being  maintained  in: 
Daniel  Webster,  John  Swett,  Portola,  Girls  High  School  (now  Benjamin  Franklin 
Junior  High).  The  tenth  grade  was  included  in  the  junior  high  school  organization 
in  Francisco  and  Portola  for  a  few  years.  By  1932,  approximately  60  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  in  grades  7,  8,  and  9  were  being  accommodated  in  junior  high  schools 
and  San  Francisco  appeared  to  be  launched  on  a  6-3-3  plan  of  organization.  With 
the  completion  of  the  new  junior  high  schools  Crocker  and  Hamilton,  built  in  1875 
and  1880,  were  abandoned. 

Between  the  school  building  limitations  imposed  by  the  depression  of  the 
thirties  and  the  war  years,  only  two  junior  high  schools  were  added  to  the  system; 
Marina,  which  was  built  in  1936,  and  James  Denman,  built  in  19^0.  In  19^0  the 
percentage  of  pupils  in  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  in  junior  high  schools 
now  reached  75*  The  accommodation  of  more  students  in  junior  high  schools  awaited 
the  19^8  Bond  Issue  which  gave  us  A.  P.  Giannini,  Herbert  Hoover,  and  in  195^-56; 
Luther  Burbank  and  Silver  Avenue,  still  to  be  oompleted.  At  the  close  of  the 
school  year  1955-56  we  will  still  be  five  per  cent  short  of  the  completion  of  the 
6-3-3  city-wide  junior  high  school  organization.  With  the  completion  of  the 
schools  now  under  construction  and  including  those  contemplated  in  the  November 
1956  School  Bond  program  which  will  accommodate  junior  high  school  students  now  in 
temporary  housing,  the  dream  of  thirty-five  years  ago  will  become  a  reality. 

Growth  of  Junior  High  School  Enrollments  During  the  School  Year  1955-56  (1956-62) 

A.  Junior  High  School  enrollments  are  increasing  and  the  Bureau  of 
Research  projections  indicate  they  will  remain  so  until  the  school 
year  I96I-62. 

School  Year       Number  of  Students 

1955-56  15,600 

1956-57  16,023 

*1957-58  16,950 

*1958-59  18,365 

*1959-60  18, 1+04 

*196o-6l  19,298 

*196l-62  18,335 

*Projected  enrollments. 

B.  Graded  enrollment  for  the  Junior  High  School  Division  for  the  year 
1956-57*   (Based  on  Number  on  the  Register  for  the  8th  month  of  the 
School  Years  1952-53  through  1955-56.) 
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Grade 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Mentally  Retarded  Classes 

Physically  Handicapped  Classes 

Total  Regular  Junior  High 

Special  Junior  High  Schools 

Juvenile  Court  Classes 
Hospital  Classes 

Total  Special  Junior  High 

GRAND  TOTAL  -  JUNIOR  HIGH 


Number  on 

Projected 

Register 
March  19 56 

for 
1956-57 

5,264 

5,405 

4,536 

526 

51 

5,010 

5,319 

5,049 

530 

50 

15,782 


15,958 


57 
6 

60 
5 

63 

65 

15,845 

16,023 

Growth  of  Junior  High  School  Facilities  to  Meet  Increasing  Enrollments 

The  following  additional  facilities  have  been  added  to  the  division  to 
meet  the  increasing  enrollment  situation. 

A.  Addition  of  the  Seventh  Grade  at  the  Jedediah  Smith  Elementary  School. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  an  effort  to  utilize  the  entire  school 
plant  in  all  areas  of  the  city  to  better  service  the  students  of  immediate  areas, 
regardless  of  grade  level,  has  encouraged  full  cooperation  between  departments  of 
the  school  system  to  utilize  all  available  facilities.  The  elementary  division 
therefore  has  kept  the  seventh  grade  students  at  Jedediah  Smith  and  alleviated  the 
necessity  of  busing  them  across  San  Francisco  to  the  Francisco  Junior  High  School 
at  city  expense. 

B.  The  opening  of  the  Herbert  Hoover  Junior  High  School,  January  31,  1956. 

The  Herbert  Hoover  Junior  High  School  is  the  second  additional  junior  high 
school  facility  to  be  completed  out  of  the  1948  School  Bond  Program.  (The  first 
was  the  A.  P.  Giannini  opened  in  September  1954.) 

The  school  serves  the  thickly  populated  area  of  the  lower  Sunset  and 
Parkside  districts.  It  has  a  capacity  of  1300  pupils  in  grades  7th,  8th,  and  9th. 
The  large  residential  district  it  serves  was  densely  populated  at  the  time  construc- 
tion started. 


C.  Progress  of  the  New  Luther  Burbank  Junior  High  School. 

The  third  additional  junior  high  school  facility  to  be  added  to  the 
Junior  High  School  Division  from  the  1948  School  Bond  Program  will  be  the  Luther 
Burbank  Junior  High  School,  presently  under  construction,  located  at  Persia  and 
La  Grande  Avenues.  This  school  will  be  completed  in  July  1957  and  will  accommodate 
1300  students  from  the  Excelsior  and  Visitacion  Valley  areas.  Eight  hundred  of 
these  students  of  junior  high  ages  are  now  temporarily  housed  in  the  Samuel  Gomper's 
building  at  22nd  and  Valencia  Streets  and  are  bused  there  each  school  day  at  school 
district  expense  from  their  home  areas. 
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D.  Progress  of  the  New  Silver  Avenue  Junior  High  School. 


'o 


Plans  for  the  Silver  Avenue  Junior  High  School  located  at  Silver  Avenue 
and  Hahn  Street,  financed  from  Federal  and  School  district  funds,  have  been 
completed  and  are  now  being  approved  by  the  Federal  Housing  Authority  and  bids  will 
be  called  for  shortly.  Additional  funds  for  the  completion  of  this  school  are 
requested  in  the  forthcoming  November  bond  issue.  This  school  will  accommodate 
1300  students  from  the  Hunters  Point  and  South  Potrero  districts  when  completed  in 
the  fall  of  1958. 

E.  Modernization  of  Other  Junior  High  Schools. 

The  Junior  High  School  Division  with  the  cooperation  of  the  assistant 
superintendent  in  charge  of  buildings  and  grounds  and  school  site  principals 
completed  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  capacities  and  conditions  of  the  existing 
school  buildings  and  reported  all  their  needs  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
a  report  entitled:  "Junior  High  School  Projected  Enrollment,  Housing  and  Modern- 
ization Study,"  March  7,  1956.  The  Superintendent  has  presented  these  needs  to 
the  Board  of  Education  and  they  have  been  included  in  the  forthcoming  November 
1956  School  Bond  Program. 

Other  Developments  to  Improve  the  Division 

A.  In-Service  Training  Program  for  all  Newly  Assigned  Teachers 

The  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  Junior  High  Schools  assisted 
by  the  central  office  staff  initiated  an  orientation  program  of  six  sessions 
designed  to  better  acquaint  new  appointees  with  their  responsibilities  and  the 
related  services  of  the  school  department  and  other  branches  of  city  government 
in  order  that  they  might  give  more  effective  instruction  to  their  students. 

B.  Development  of  a  Program  of  Developmental  Reading. 

Attention  was  given  to  the  problem  of  assisting  children  with  reading 
disabilities  throughout  the  year.  Intensive  research  and  study  has  led  to  the 
practice  of  developing  special  classes  with  especially  trained  teachers  in  several 
of  our  Junior  High  Schools.  At  the  Horace  Mann  Junior  High  School  for  the  coming 
year  will  be  developed  a  demonstration  reading  clinic  for  the  division. 

V 

THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIVISION 

Concern  for  the  Gifted  Pupil 

Activities  in  behalf  of  superior  students,  which  were  developed  this 
last  year,  include  the  introduction  of  a  Senior  Seminar  as  a  regular  part  of  our 
high  school  program,  the  establishment  of  a  Lux  Electronics  Laboratory  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  offering  of  one  school  and  as  an  after- school  workshop  for  superior 
junior  and  senior  high  school  students,  the  use  of  University  of  California  corre- 
spondence materials  for  students  able  to  progress  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  an  experimental  program  for  use  of  television  to  help  superior  students 
receive  college  credit  while  still  in  high  school.  The  Division's  interest  in 
providing  adequately  for  gifted  students  occasioned  the  calling  of  many  conferences 
and  committee  meetings  and  participation  in  study  groups  outside  of  San  Francisco  -- 
at  Reed  College  in  Portland,  the  Mills  College  conference  in  Oakland,  the  Hayward 
Public  School,  the  annual  conference  for  secondary  school  administrators  called  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  elsewhere. 

Child  Welfare  and  the  Delinquency  Problem 

The  Division  carried  on  a  study  related  to  the  problems  of  work  experi- 
ence and  vocational  counseling.  These  involved  citywide  meetings  on  job  trends, 
discussion  conferences  on  work  experience,  and  a  meeting  with  the  National  Manpower 
Council  representatives.  Counseling  services  were  expanded  to  enable  students  to 
meet  with  representatives  of  special  employment  fields.  More  information  concern- 
ing the  Armed  Forces  was  provided  the  students,  and  parents  were  brought  into 
meetings  on  the  subject. 

Much  time  was  given  to  studying  delinquencj'  and  its  causes  and  in  organ- 
izing preventative  measures. 

Members  of  the  Division  worked  with  community  groups  in  attempting  to 
anticipate  certain  gang  difficulties  which  seemed  imminent,  participated  in  the 
work  of  a  citizens'  committee  for  the  Community  Chest  project  for  the  prevention 
of  delinquency,  and  concentrated  in  our  schools  on  attempting  to  teach  proper 
respect  for  lav;  and  order.  Standards  were  worked  out  for  school  neighborhood 
stores  which  are  patronized  by  high  school  students. 

The  high  schools  took  steps  to  improve  and  simplify  methods  of  pupil 
accounting.  These  involved  the  following:   (a)  P»educing  the  amount  of  lost  time 
between  semesters  at  midyear  (meetings  were  called  for  counselors  and  administra- 
tors to  study  and  plan  in  this  regard);   (b)  Studying  the  mechanics  of  keeping 
school  records  in  an  effort  to  simplify  the  processes;  (c)  Simplifying  attendance 
record  keeping;  (d)  Establishing  better  controls  for  out-of-town  attendance  in 
our  high  schools.  Uniform  procedures  for  excusing  students  during  school  hours 
for  out-of-school  activities  were  set  up  and  overageness  and  retardation,  as  well 
as  acceleration  of  students,  were  studied. 

Attention  was  given  the  Continuation  School.  This  has  involved  study 
by  local  teachers  and  administrators  and  participation  in  conferences  with  school 
personnel  from  other  parts  of  the  state.  Of  particular  concern  has  been  what 
happens  to  younger  children  who  have  been  admitted  to  Continuation  School  in  much 
greater  numbers  this  last  year. 

Participation  in  conference  on  college  admission  brought  current  infor- 
mation to  high  school  students  with  regard  to  college  enrollment  possibilities. 
Because  of  impending  major  increases  in  college  enrollments,  the  University  of 
California  and  the  various  state  colleges  are  being  forced  to  reduce  the  percent- 
age of  students  they  can  admit  frcm  high  schools  throughout  the  state. 

Instructional  Improvement  in  Specific  Subject  Areas 

Instructional  study  programs,  often  including  junior  as  well  as  senior 
high  schools,  were  extensive.  Among  the  special  projects  were  physical  education, 
art,  social  studies,  reading  improvement,  and  the  State  required  instruction  in 
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the  evils  of  alcohol  and  narcotics.  Teacher  materials  were  prepared.  The  driver 
training  program  was  expended  this  last  year.  2,056  students  were  trained.  As  a 
part  of  the  driver  training  work,  safety  councils  in  high  schools  were  set  up  and 
a  "safety  run"  to  dramatize  the  need  for  careful  driving  was  conducted.  A  motion 
picture  is  being  made  of  this  activity. 

Special  attention  to  strengthening  the  ROTG  program  was  given.  Involved, 
herein,  also,  is  the  emphasis  upon  better  selection  of  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  and  certain  changes  with  regard  to  granting  high  school  credit  for  ROTC 
training.  A  series  of  booklets  on  San  Francisco's  government  entitled  The  City 
was  completed.  Foreign  language  teachers  at  both  junior  and  senior  high  school 
levels  came  together  to  consider  articulation  between  their  teaching. 

Our  school  system  took  leadership  in  the  organization  of  the  Northern 
California  Council  on  Economic  Education.  This  Council  subsequently  solicited 
funds  from  the  community,  and,  with  aid  also  from  the  Joint  Council  on  Economic 
Education,  established  a  summer  workshop  for  teachers  and  provided  for  a  con- 
sultant to  help  Bay  Area  schools  study  their  offerings  in  economics.  Division 
members  also  have  met  with  representatives  of  the  Joint  Council's  project  on  con- 
servation to  consider  participating  in  it.  The  purpose  is  to  give  high  school 
students  a  better  understanding  of  the  economic  system  of  the  United  States. 

New  textbooks  in  Latin,  German,  algebra,  science,  and  English  grammar 
were  adopted.  The  junior  and  senior  high  schools  cooperated  with  the  Call  Bulletin 
staff  in  the  development  of  a  special  weekly  paper  to  be  used  in  the  civics  classes 
in  the  schools. 

The  Consideration  of  Student  Activities  and  Organizational  Procedures 

The  high  schools  are  carrying  on  an  extensive  study  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  annual  promotion.  This  has  involved  attendance  by  members 
of  the  Division  at  meetings  in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere  and  extensive  study  of 
existing  school  programs  in  other  communities. 

They  also  began  a  study  of  the  adequacy  of  our  local  graduation  require- 
ments and  methods  of  awarding  credit,  organized  and  conducted  a  summer  high  school 
for  2,300  students,  and  began  an  extensive  study  of  how  to  redistrict  the  senior 
high  schools,  necessitated  by  the  overcrowding  of  certain  schools  at  the  present 
moment  as  a  result  of  shifting  populations. 

The  schools  revised  procedures  with  regard  to  granting  credit  to  former 
service  men  on  the  basis  of  the  General  Educational  Development  tests,  made 
extensive  studies  of  subject  enrollment  trends  in  San  Francisco  high  schools  during 
recent  years  as  a  guide  to  teachers  and  administrators  in  their  curriculum  planning, 
and  made  careful  studies  of  class  size  by  subject  area. 

Attention  was  given  to  the  financing  of  student  activities  which,  in  view 
of  rising  costs  and  the  schools'  reluctance  to  increase  the  charge  to  students  par- 
ticipating in  them,  has  become  a  very  trying  problem.  The  schools  have  been  con- 
ducting an  extensive  study  of  what  can  be  done  and  expect  to  make  certain  requests 
to  the  superintendent  and  Board  of  Education  in  this  regard.  While  the  problem  is 
great  so  far  as  the  athletic  events  are  concerned,  it  is  much  more  serious  in 
relation  to  student  publications  and  other  similar  activities. 
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We  are  making  a  careful  observation  of  the  schools '  relationship  to  the 
Hi-Y  and  Tri-Y,  being  particularly  careful  to  see  that  these  and  other  similar 
activities  do  not  develop  into  something  which  is  illegal  under  the  anti -fraternity 
legislation.  We  have  established  and  operated  an  outside  activities  committee, 
which  considers  requests  from  out-of-school  organizations  to  sponsor  contests  and 
awards  in  our  schools.  During  the  past  year,  members  of  the  Division  have  helped 
various  organizations  organize  worth-while  programs  of  this  type  —  for  example, 
the  awards  program  of  the  local  investment  bankers. 

In  the  recruiting  and  training  of  teachers,  these  steps  have  been  taken 
this  past  year:   closer  cooperation  with  teacher  training  institutions,  follow-up 
of  student  teachers  in  our  own  schools,  care  in  placement  of  new  teachers  to  assure 
success  on  the  first  job,  and  close  supervision  of  probationary  teachers. 

The  School  Department  continued  in  all  divisions  its  policy  of  working 
closely  with  community  agencies  and  activities.  The  high  schools  worked  with  these 
particular  groups:  Parent-Teacher  Association,  Junior  Achievement,  San  Francisco 
Youth  Association,  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Junior  Red  Cross,  San  Francisco 
Advertising  Club,  Bank  of  America  --  annual  awards  program,  San  Francisco  Bar 
Association,  China-born  Teenagers  Committee  of  Community  Chest,  Foreign  Policy 
Association,  Foreign  Affairs  Council,  National  Office  Managers  Association,  United 
Crusade,  Litterbug  program,  Armed  Forces,  and  juvenile  delinquency  agencies. 

The  records  of  San  Francisco  students  in  universities  and  colleges 
continue  to  be  much  above  the  state  average  for  both  public  and  private  schools . 
San  Francisco  graduates  continue  to  enter  the  most  respectable  universities 
throughout  the  country  and  to  achieve  with  outstanding  success .  Graduates  of  a 
San  Francisco  public  high  school  earned  the  best  record  of  those  from  any  school 
of  the  state  at  the  University  of  California  last  year,  an  honor  that  was  won  by 
another  of  our  schools  the  year  before.  The  list  of  awards  and  honors  won  by 
San  Francisco  students  and  graduates,  which  is  issued  each  year,  continues  to  grow 
more  impressive.  This  last  year  it  included  two  winners  of  the  National  Scholar- 
ship competitions.  The  drop-out  rate  from  San  Francisco  high  schools,  as  reported 
by  the  national  study  in  which  this  city  is  participating,  continues  to  be  the 
lowest  of  that  of  any  city  in  the  country  over  100,000  in  population. 

VI 
THE  CITY  COLLEGE  OF  SAN  FPANCISCO  —  OUR  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

During  the  fiscal  year  195^-55  the  College  enrollment  reached  ^851  in 
the  day  division  and  1236  in  the  extended  day  division,  making  a  total  enrollment 
of  6082.  During  the  fiscal  year  1955- 5^  the  College  enrollment  reached  5268  in 
the  day  division  and  136*4-  in  the  extended  day  division,  making  a  total  enrollment 
of  6632.  This  represents  an  increase  of  5^+5  over  the  previous  year. 

New  Construction  and  Improvements 

Science  3uilding.  Additional  machine  and  electronics  laboratories  were 
constructed  in  the  Science  Building. 
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Student  Union.  The  first  unit  of  the  Student  Union  (Smith  Hall)  was 
completed  and  opened.  This  building  serves  as  a  laboratory  for  the  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Department.  It  houses  the  student  cafeteria,  faculty  cafeteria,  and 
student  store.  It  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $700,000. 

Parking.  Parking  space  for  approximately  700  cars  was  added  to  the 
permanent  campus  to  replace  the  parking  area  on  the  property  of  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  located  to  the  west  of  Phelan  A/enue,  which  was  formerly 
used  by  the  City  College  students. 

Classrooms.  Six  bungalows  were  placed  on  the  Circular  Drive  to  the 
east  of  Cloud  Hall  to  supplement  the  regular  classrooms. 

Ceramics  Laboratory.  The  ceramics  laboratory  was  moved  from  the  West 
Campus  to  the  permanent  campus  and  housed  in  a  building  leased  to  the  College  by 
the  San  Francisco  Housing  Authority. 

Maintenance  Shops.  The  College  maintenance  shops  have  been  moved  from 
the  West  Campus  to  the  permanent  campus  and  located  in  buildings  leased  to  the 
College  by  the  San  Francisco  Housing  Authority. 

Photography  Laboratory.  The  photography  laboratory  was  moved  from  the 
West  Campus  and  located  in  permanent  quarters  on  the  first  floor  of  Cloud  Hall. 

Academic  Developments 

Western  College  Association.  During  the  past  year  the  College  became 
affiliated  with  the  Western  College  Association.  The  Western  College  Association 
is  the  official  accrediting  agency  for  all  colleges  and  universities  in  California. 

Research  Studies.  The  following  research  projects  and  other  activities 
were  undertaken: 

1.  Follow-up  of  City  College  transfers  to  the  San  Francisco 
State  College. 

2.  Continuing  follow-up  of  City  College  transfers  to  the 
University  of  California. 

3.  Comparison  of  City  College  English  program  with  that  of  the 
University  of  California. 

k.     Continued  study  and  analysis  of  the  extended-day  program. 

5.  Study  of  students  enrolled  in  the  General  Education  program  to 
determine  goals,  progress  and  attrition. 

6.  Continuing  follow-up  of  graduates  of  technical  and  semiprofessional 
programs  to  determine  success,  etc. 

7.  Study  of  ways  and  means  of  predicting  success  in  Engineering. 

8.  Study  of  music  programs  at  the  University  of  Calif) rnia  and  State 
College  in  order  to  coordinate  our  program  with  those  two  colleges . 
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9.  Study  of  grading  practices  and  standards  by  the  college-vn.de 
Curriculum  Committee.  This  Committee  also  considered  ways  and 
means  of  relating  curriculum  to  the  ability  of  the  students 
attending  the  College. 

10.  Revision  of  policies  of  admission  and  retention  to  meet  the 
pressure  of  the  rapidly  increasing  enrollment. 

11.  Follow-up  of  the  Fall  1953  entering  class  in  order  to  determine 
progress,  achievement,  etc. 

12.  Continuing  study  of  the  utilization  of  the  library. 

13.  Preliminary  development  of  programs  for  legal  and  medical 
secretaries. 

lU.  Meetings  with  representatives  of  business  and  industry  for  the 
purpose  of  relating  the  College  program  to  community  needs  in 
the  following  areas: 

a.  Ornamental  Horticulture 

b.  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Management 

c.  Real  Estate 

d.  Cooperative  Merchandising 

e.  Transportation 

f .  Banking 

g.  Commercial  and  Advertising  Art 

15.  Recruitment  days  for  graduates  in  the  fields  of  engineering  and 
business .  Personnel  representatives  from  15  firms  interested 
in  engineering  graduates  and  29  firms  interested  in  business 
graduates  came  on  campus  to  interview  75  technical  engineering 
graduates  and  125  business  graduates. 

During  the  past  year  three  important  publications  were  issued: 

Faculty  Handbook.  This  book,  which  provides  the  faculty  with  essential 
information  concerning  College  policies  and  procedures,  was  revised  and  distributed 
to  the  entire  faculty. 

Building  Report.  This  report,  containing  a  suggested  building  program 
for  the  City  College  of  San  Francisco,  was  prepared  by  the  College  staff  and 
presented  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  on  March  2,  1956.  The  facilities 
requested  in  the  report  are  those  which  the  College  requires  to  meet  the  needs 
of  its  students  and  the  community  now  and  in  the  future. 

College  Catalog.  The  City  College  catalog,  which  is  the  official 
bulletin  of  the  College,  underwent  extensive  revision. 

VII 

THE  ADULT  AMD  VOCATIONAL  DIVISION 

The  Adult  and  Vocational  Division  consists  of  three  sections,  adult 
education,  distributive  education,  and  trade  and  industrial  education. 
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ADULT  EDUCATION 

The  adult  education  division  is  administered  through  four  adult  schools. 
They  provide  programs  which  are  greatly  diversified  and  include  many  outside 
locations.  The  programs  are  of  such  a  nature  that  cooperation  with  many  community 
agencies  is  a  necessity. 

The  Benjamin  Franklin  Adult  School  offers  a  day  high  school  program  to 
adults  who  wish  to  obtain  their  high  school  diploma.  These  adults  either  wish  to 
go  full  time  and  obtain  their  high  school  diploma  as  quickly  as  possible  or  work 
in  the  evening  and  therefore  must  attend  day  classes.  The  second  important 
subject  matter  area  offered  is  in  business  education.  Here  literally  hundreds  of 
adults  learn  typing,  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  business  English,  etc.,  to  prepare 
themselves  to  take  their  places  in  the  business  world.  Benjamin  Franklin  Adult 
School  is  housed  at  750  Eddy  Street,  and  is  the  only  adult  school  operating  within 
its  own  building. 

The  Galileo  Adult  School  occupies  part  of  the  Galileo  High  School 
building.  The  school  specializes  in  evening  programs  for  those  who  have  not 
finished  elementary  school  and  for  those  who  wish  to  obtain  their  high  school 
diploma.  This  adult  school  is  accredited  to  the  University  of  California.  There 
is  also  an  extensive  program  in  Americanization  and  several  programs  in  arts  and 
crafts.  In  addition,  Galileo  has  the  day  program  for  vocational  nurses  which  is 
now  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  California.  It  is  at  Galileo  also  that  the 
"Round  the  World"  forums  are  held,  which  weekly  attract  five  to  seven  hundred 
adults.  This  school  too  is  the  home  of  the  Volunteer  Bureau,  the  very  fine 
community  service  co-sponsored  by  the  Community  Chest. 

The  Marina  Adult  School  is  located  in  the  Marina  Junior  High  School 
Building.  This  school's  primary  offering  is  of  a  cultural  nature,  specializing 
in  conversational  foreign  languages,  various  arts  and  crafts,  theatre  production, 
Americanization  and  some  general  academic  classes.  Under  Marina  also  is  the  very 
important  section  of  Family  Life  Education  and  the  Parent-Cooperative  Nursery 
Schools,  all  of  which  are  a  part  of  the  Family  Life  Education  Service  of  the  adult 
division.  A  group  counseling  program  is  offered  for  the  middle  aged  and  senior 
citizens  who  wish  information  and  guidance  for  job  re-training  and  placement. 

The  Mission  Adult  School  is  located  in  the  Mission  High  School  building 
and  offers  an  extensive  elementary  and  high  school  program  in  the  evening.  In 
addition,  the  school  offers  several  shop  classes  for  adults.  Mission  Adult  School 
has  many  outside  locations  offering  services  to  such  groups  as  Letterman  Hospital, 
Laguna  Honda  Home,  Hebrew  Home  for  the  Aged,  San  Francisco  Center  for  the  Blind, 
etc. 

General  Summary 

The  adult  division  maintains  a  flexible  program  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  the  adult  community.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  area  offerings,  giving 
the  per  cent  of  the  total  program  and  the  changes  in  the  last  year: 
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1954-1955 
Percentage 

1955-1956 
Percentage 

Difference 

Americanization 

24.91 

19.^8 

— 

5.43 

Academic 

22.28 

27.15 

+ 

4.87 

Homemaking 

11.74 

11.42 

+ 

•  32 

Commercial 

15.16 

13.85 

+ 

1.31 

Arts  &  Crafts 

5.18 

4.47 

- 

.71 

Public  Welfare  & 
Physically  Handicapped 

7-47 

8.59 

■f 

1.12 

Parent  Education 

5.97 

5.98 

+ 

.01 

Vocational  Nursing 

5.01 

5.42 

+ 

.41 

Industrial  Arts 

2.28 

3.64 

+ 

I.36 

100.00        100.00 

The  foregoing  statistical  presentation  of  percentages  of  money  spent  for 
the  various  categories  of  adult  instruction  indicates  the  flexibility  which  occurs 
throughout  the  year  because  of  community  need.  For  example:  The  decrease  in 
Americanization  hours  at  this  time  reflects  the  drop  in  immigration  load.  The 
increase  in  academic  hours  reflects  the  increased  need  for  a  high  school  program 
for  adults  within  the  community  of  San  Francisco.  The  small  decrease  in  hours  of 
commercial  instruction  reflects  the  maximum  employment  figure  throughout  the  fall 
and  vinter.  The  amount  spent  for  commercial  instruction  varies  with  the  percentage 
of  unemployed  clerical  workers  in  the  labor  force.  The  slight  increase  in  physi- 
cally handicapped  hours  represents,  in  measure,  our  efforts  to  enhance  the  rehabili- 
tation program  sponsored  by  the  San  Francisco  Tuberculosis  Association  at  the  San 
Francisco  County  Hospital.  During  the  past  year  we  have  also  co-sponsored  classes 
with  the  Aid  to  Retarded  Children  Society  and  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association 
of  Northern  California.  The  table  points  out  the  fact  that  we  are  endeavoring  to 
meet  the  need  for  adult  education  contingent  on  community  need  so  as  to  obtain  the 
maximum  instruction  per  dollar  spent. 

We  have  broadened  the  academic  and  commercial  curriculum  at  several  of 
our  adult  schools  in  order  to  re-train  the  number  of  middle  aged  women  who  wish 
to  re-enter  the  labor  market.  The  success  of  this  broadened  program  is,  in  a 
measure,  due  to  the  excellent  cooperation  of  the  staff  of  the  clerical  division 
of  the  State  Department  of  Employment  who  are  using  the  adult  schools  for  referral 
of  those  job  applicants  not  now  employed  or  employable  because  of  lack  of  training. 

Further,  through  community  organizations  we  have  encouraged  thousands  of 
our  senior  citizens  to  take  advantage  of  the  educational  opportunities  offered 
them  through  the  San  Francisco  Adult  Education  Division.  The  Social  Planning 
Committee  of  the  San  Francisco  Community  Chest  indicated  that  one  out  of  ten 
citizens  is  sixty  years  of  age,  or  over.  We  have  attempted  to  develop  in  coopera- 
tion with  two  of  the  senior  citizens  organizations  a  workshop  program  designed  to 
teach  crafts  to  older  citizens  so  that  they  eventually  supplement  their  income. 
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We  have  further  developed  our  system  of  referral  so  that  such  agencies 
as  the  Catholic  Social  Welfare,  the  Public  Welfare  Department  of  San  Francisco, 
and  the  Jewish  Family  Agency  can  use  the  adult  schools  for  direct  referral  thereby 
enabling  many  people  now  unemployed  to  become  trained  to  find  jobs  in  our  business 
and  industrial  community.  One  example  of  a  class  of  special  interest  is  the  class 
in  Esophagael  Speech  organized  and  offered  in  co-sponsorship  with  the  American 
Cancer  Society.  The  main  purpose  of  the  class  is  to  train  cancer  victims  who  have 
lost  the  power  of  speech  because  of  surgery,  to  speak  again. 

During  the  past  year  60,23^  San  Francisco  citizens  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  participate  as  adult  learners  in  courses  offered  by  the 
Adult  Education  Division  of  the  San  Francisco  schools.  The  number  of  units  of 
ADA  earned  by  our  division  was  5,351*09 • 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

Distributive  Education  is  that  area  of  business  education  concerned  with 
providing  vocational  training  programs  for  young  people  and  adults  engaged  in  the 
marketing  and  merchandising  of  goods  and  services.  The  distributive  education 
division  is  administered  through  a  coordinator  who  in  turn  is  responsible  to  the 
assistant  superintendent.  Teachers  under  the  supervision  of  the  coordinator  are 
assigned  to  the  adult  and  vocational  and  secondary  division.  The  distributive 
education  division  divides  its  classes  into  the  following  categories:  part  time 
extension,  part  time  cooperative,  and  part  time  preparatory. 

In  general  the  vocational  instruction  is  given  in  classes  for  workers 
employed  in  the  same  occupation.  For  example,  special  classes  are  organized  for 
distributive  workers  who  sell  merchandise.  Where  similar  subjects  are  taught  to 
different  occupations  classes  may  be  drawn  from  a  variety  of  the  distributive 
areas.  Pertinent  aspects  of  bacteriology  may  be  taught  to  those  who  sell  food 
products  in  stores,  restaurants  and  drug  stores.  Pertinent  aspects  of  textiles 
may  be  taught  to  people  who  sell  apparel  and  dry  goods  in  various  kinds  of  small 
businesses.  The  coordinator  of  distributive  education  works  with  many  advisory 
committees  including  the  San  Francisco  Retail  Grocers  Association,  San  Francisco 
Retail  Grocery  Clerks  Union,  California  Retail  Hardware  Association,  the  Northern 
California  Retail  Furniture  Association,  the  California  Dairy  Industry  Advisory 
Board,  the  Gas  Appliance  Society  of  California,  the  Northern  California  Electrical 
Bureau,  the  Directors  of  the  Retail  Merchants  Division  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  of  San  Francisco  and  many  others. 


Estimates  indicate  that  over  60$  of  the  employed  workers  in  California 
are  engaged  in  some  form  of  clerical  or  distributive  occupation.  Therefore  the 
need  for  training  young  people  as  well  as  for  training  employed  workers  on  an 
upgrading  basis  is  essential.  The  coordinator  of  distributive  education  is  also 
responsible  for  the  high  school  student  who  wishes  to  enter  the  field  of  distribu- 
tive education.  Under  the  supervision  of  high  school  teachers  students  are 
employed  in  the  various  department  stores  and  offices  on  a  cooperative  basis. 
Students  attend  school  the  first  four  periods  and  are  then  excused  for  work  in 
distributive  occupations  in  the  early  afternoon. 

Plans  for  the  future  call  for  several  new  programs,  one  of  which  will 
be  a  series  of  courses  sponsored  by  the  San  Francisco  Life  Underwriters  Associa- 
tion and  the  other  is  the  training  of  waiters  and  waitresses  in  cooperation  with 
the  Waiters'  and  Dairy  Lunchmen's  Union. 
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TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  states  that  "Vocational  Education  is  that 
type  of  education  that  prepares  people  for  useful  employment.  It  may  be  given  to 
boys  and  girls  who,  having  selected  a  vocation,  desire  preparation  for  entering  it 
as  trained  workers;  to  youths  who,  having  already  entered  employment,  seek  greater 
efficiency  in  that  employment;  and  to  adult  workers  established  in  their  grade  or 
occupation  who  \/ish  through  increase  in  their  efficiency  and  wage-earning  capacity 
to  advance  to  positions  of  responsibility.11  The  Trade  and  Industrial  Division  of 
the  San  Francisco  schools  using  the  foregoing  definition  and  under  the  California 
State  Vocational  Plan  has  organized  an  excellent  program  to  serve  the  community. 

Two  full  time  vocational  schools  have  been  established  in  San  Francisco, 
the  John  A.  O'Connell  Vocational  High  School  and  Technical  Institute  and  the  John  A. 
O'Connell  Vocational  Evening  High  School  and  Technical  Institute.  In  addition  to 
the  two  principals,  two  coordinators  of  trade  and  industrial  education  assist  in 
administering  the  two  schools,  but  primarily  serve  as  coordinators  for  the  forty 
trades  which  are  serviced  through  the  division.  The  two  coordinators  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  joint  labor -management  apprenticeship  committees  and  coordinate 
the  work  of  these  trade  advisory  committees  with  the  programs  of  the  vocational 
schools. 

The  John  A.  O'Connell  Vocational  High  School  and  Technical  Institute 
offers  programs  in  several  areas  for  — 

1.  high  school  students  interested  primarily  in  a  trade  and  desirous 
of  entering  the  labor  field  immediately  after  graduation. 

2.  young  adults  particularly  servicemen  who  wish  to  complete  high 
school  and  have  a  specific  interest  in  a  trade. 

3.  apprentices,  indentured  by  the  labor-management  advisory  committees 
and  sent  to  school  on  employers ■  time . 

h,     journeymen  desiring  to  have  special  training  in  new  skills. 

The  John  A.  O'Connell  Vocational  Evening  High  School  and  Technical 
Institute  offers  programs  for  -- 

1.  apprentices  indentured  by  the  trade  and  required  to  attend  a 
minimum  of  ikk   hours  per  year  for  k   years  on  the  average. 

2.  trade  extension  —  training  for  yourneymen  who  wish  to  learn 
new  skills  and  keep  up  with  the  changes  in  their  trade. 

3.  trade  preparatory  —  training  for  individuals  who  wish  to  change 
their  occupations  and  go  into  a  new  or  related  skill. 

Following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  apprentice  classes  offered  during 
the  past  year;  auto  mechanics,  machinists,  weldors,  motor  shop  electricians, 
carpentry,  lathing,  metal  platers,  mill  and  cabinet,  painting,  plastering, 
plumbing,  refrigeration,  roofing,  sheet  metal,  stationery  engineers,  steam  fitting, 
structural  steel,  tile  laying  and  tool  and  die.  New  classes  offered  for  the  year 
1955-1956  included  manipulative  training  for  meat  cutters,  evening  classes  for 
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electricians  (inside  wireinen),  and  tile  setters.  New  classes  contemplated  for 
1956-1957  include  apprentice  classes  for  glasiers,  molders  and  coremakers,  and 
printing.  Classes  offered  for  journeymen  1955-1956  included  classes  for  moulders, 
aircraft  mechanics,  trade  drafting,  power  machines,  "blue  print  reading  for  steam- 
fitters,  plumbers'  water  code,  gas  welding  for  gas  maintenance  workers.  Contem- 
plated trade  extension  classes  for  1956-1957  for  journeymen  include  courses  in  blue 
print  reading  for  carpenters,  classes  for  maritime  cooks  and  stewards,  waiter  and 
waitress  training,  foremen  training,  blue  print  reading  for  plumbers,  electrical 
trade  math,  aircraft  mechanics  and  refrigeration  theory  for  refrigeration  workers. 

John  O'Connell  Vocational  High  School  and  Technical  Institute  has 
extended  its  program  into  radio  and  television  with  much  emphasis  on  training 
television  technicians.  During  the  past  two  or  three  years  they  have  cooperated 
with  KQED  in  offering  the  services  of  our  studio  and  in  having  our  trainees  man 
the  television  equipment.  This  has  resulted  in  an  excellent  opportunity  to  give 
direct  training  in  our  program  and  has  materially  assisted  KQED  in  its  telecasts. 

In  order  to  meet  technological  changes  the  division  has  found  it  necessary 
to  revise  many  of  its  courses  of  study  and  in  addition  technological  changes  in 
the  trades  have  necessitated  changes  in  the  type  of  related  instructional 
materials  presented  in  the  science  and  mathematics  courses.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  necessary  for  trainees  to  have  sound  basic  courses  in  science  and 
mathematics . 

To  stimulate  interest  in  trade  and  industrial  education  an  annual 
industrial  education  fair  is  held  at  the  O'Connell  School.  All  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  in  San  Francisco  participate  in  the  program  and  during  this  last  year 
the  largest  number  of  projects  were  exhibited  and  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  work  was  shown.  This  fair  does  much  to  display  to  the  community  the 
industrial  education  program  from  the  seventh  through  the  twelfth  grades. 

Increasing  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  efficiency  of  the  safety 
program  in  the  trade  school.  An  individual  safety  file  system  has  been  established 
for  all  students.  This  system  has  resulted  in  an  individualized  safety  program  and 
has  materially  reduced  the  number  of  accidents. 

The  ADA  for  the  Trade  and  Industrial  Division  for  the  year  1955-1956 
was  1,323  A3. 

VIII 

RELATED  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CHILD  ifSLFARE 

The  Department  of  Child  Welfare  consists  of  the  Attendance  Services, 
Child  Guidance  Services,  Counseling  and  Guidance  Services,  Services  to  the 
Physically  Handicapped  and  Mentally  Retarded,  Junior  Placement  Service,  and  Court 
Schools  and  Classes. 

During  the  school  year  1955-1956,  some  of  the  highlights  of  the  activi- 
ties of  this  department  were  these: 
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Bureau  of  Attendance 

The  primary  function  of  the  Bureau  is  the  promotion  of  regular  school 
attendance.  In  carrying  out  this  function  the  Bureau  works  with  the  schools, 
with  the  home,  and  community  agencies.  During  the  year  over  13,000  cases  were 
handled  by  the  Bureau.  While  most  of  these  were  concerned  with  school  attendance, 
many  involved  other  problems  as  well.  130  children  were  referred  to  the  Juvenile 
Court,  when  all  other  methods  had  failed. 

Child  Guidance  Services 

The  case  load  of  the  Child  Guidance  Services  has  continued  to  increase 
steadily.  During  this  past  school  year  just  over  1,500  cases  were  handled.  In 
considering  these  1,500  children,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  out  of  every  ten 
referrals:  7  were  boys  and  3  were  girls.  6  were  between  8  and  Ik   years  of  age, 
2  between  k   and  6  years  of  age,  and  2  between  15  and  18  years  of  age.  1  was  in 
each  of  the  elementary  grades,  2  were  in  the  junior  high  school,  1  was  in  high 
school,  and  2  were  out  of  school  or  in  a  special  class.  5  of  the  10  were  "angry'1 
children  who  fought,  stole,  or  defied  authority,  3  were  fearful,  nervous,  or 
lacked  friends,  1  had  trouble  in  learning,  and  1  was  a  truant. 

Counseling  and  Guidance 

Counselors  work  throughout  all  grade  levels,  not  only  with  children 
with  problems,  bur  with  all  children.  Most  "normal"  children  need  help  at  one 
time  or  another  with  their  educational,  social,  and  vocational  plans.  One  feature 
of  the  work  in  elementary  schools  was  the  expansion  of  Adjustment  Classes.  These 
are  special  classes  taught  by  superior  teachers  into  which  emotionally  disturbed 
children  are  placed  in  order  that  they  may  be  helped  before  their  problems  become 
serious . 

Mentally  Retarded 

The  number  of  children  in  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  declined 
somewhat  in  elementary  schools  owing  to  the  shortage  of  adequate  class  space  and 
of  qualified  teachers.  The  number  increased  slightly  in  secondary  schools.  At 
the  present  time,  services  for  these  children  are  available  in  every  junior  and 
senior  high  school  in  the  city  except  Lowell.  One  outstanding  accomplishment  for 
this  year  has  been  the  development  of  a  curriculum  guide  for  use  with  severely 
retarded  children. 

Physically  Handicapped 

The  services  to  physically  handicapped  children  continue  to  grow. 
During  the  year,  ^38  children  received  instruction  in  lip  reading,  620  were  taught 
in  their  own  homes,  and  over  4,000  received  speech  training  by  the  special  teachers, 
The  re -organization  at  Sunshine  School  has  been  completed  and  the  school  is  now 
devoted  entirely  to  crippled  children. 

An  excellently  qualified  principal  has  been  hired  to  take  over  the 
program  for  the  deaf  at  Gough  School  and  in  the  related  classes  in  regular  schools 
for  children  with  severe  hearing  losses.  At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education 
a  committee  of  the  County  Medical  Association  made  a  survey  of  Gough  School  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  are  now  being  studied  by  the  staff  and  parents  in 
order  to  determine  the  best  program  for  the  school. 
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Placement  Service 

The  placement  service  of  the  schools  is  operated  in  cooperation  with 
the  California  Department  of  Employment.  During  the  school  year  over  1,500  pupils 
of  secondary  school  age  were  placed  in  part  or  full  time  jobs  through  this  service. 
Another  1,100  were  placed  during  the  summer.  An  interesting  innovation  was  tried 
during  the  early  part  of  the  summer.  In  cooperation  with  the  California  Department 
of  Employment,  the  San  Francisco  Work  Council,  the  Guardsmen,  and  the  Volunteer 
Bureau,  two  junior  employment  offices  were  set  up  in  an  attempt  to  secure  jobs  for 
youngsters  under  16  years  of  age.  Over  900  boys  and  girls  applied  for  jobs  and  of 
this  number  approximately  100  were  placed  through  the  two  offices. 

Schools  and  Classes  Maintained  at  the  Juvenile  Court 

The  11  teacher  elementary- junior  high-senior  high  school  operated  at  the 
Youth  Guidance  Center  has  continued  to  function  throughout  the  year.  This  year 
the  summer  session  included  academic  instruction  as  well  as  physical  education  and 
crafts.  The  program  at  Log  Cabin  Ranch  was  maintained  for  a  total  of  250  teaching 
days  during  the  year.  The  interest  of  the  Grand  Jury  in  the  camp  has  been  helpful. 
One  member  of  the  Grand  Jury  became  so  interested  in  the  program  that  he  has  made 
several  substantial  contributions  which  have  been  used  for  school  and  recreational 
activities  there.  The  personal  interest  of  the  Mayor  has  resulted  in  an  acceler- 
ated building  program  at  the  ranch. 

Each  year  the  School  Department  receives  from  the  Police  Department 
reports  on  the  individual  incidents  involving  schools  which  the  police  have  investi- 
gated. This  past  year  that  number  was  only  233,  as  compared  with  336  for  the  year 
1953-5!+. 

Special  Projects 

Two  special  projects  carried  out  through  the  department  are  worthy  of 
note.  The  San  Francisco  Heart  Association  supplied  a  qualified  vocational 
counselor  who  has  been  working  with  handicapped  children  throughout  the  past  two 
years  in  helping  them  to  make  suitable  vocational  plans .  Plans  are  under  way  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  regular  counselors  to  take  over  this  service. 

The  three  special  classes  set  up  last  year  to  work  with  children  who 
have  severe  problems  have  shown  definite  promise  and  are  being  continued  for 
another  year. 

CHILD  CARE  CENTERS 

The  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  administered  and  operated  26 
child  care  centers  during  the  fiscal  year  1955-56.  Seven  of  the  centers  enrolled 
nursery-age  children  only,  six  enrolled  school-age  children  only.  Thirteen  of  the 
centers  enrolled  both  nursery  and  school -age  children  in  the  same  facilities.  The 
centers  are  located  in  8  Lanham  buildings,  5  housing  developments,  and  12  public 
school  buildings.  One  additional  center  was  added  in  the  Chinatown  area,  in  the 
Chinese  Y.M.C.A.  building. 

The  1955-56  budget  of  $1,204,764  was  based  on  an  enrollment  of  1320 
children.  Attendance  averaged  1319  for  that  period.  Approximately  42$>  of  the 
total  figure  represents  nursery-age  children,  i.e.,  ages  2  years  to  4  years  and 
9  months;  58$  were  school-age  children  ranging  in  age  from  4  years  and  9  months 
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through  11  years.  In  the  period  from  July  1,  1955  to  April  1,  1956,  1463  eligible 
families  applied  for  service  for  1962  children. 

Income  eligibility  requirements,  determined  by  the  present  State  child 
care  centers  legislation,  further  affected  the  proportion  of  sole-parent  and  two- 
parent  families  during  the  past  year.  The  figures  for  the  1955-56  fiscal  year 
showned  that  of  the  some  1100  families  enrolling  children  in  the  centers,  75$  were 
sole-parent  and  25$  two-parent  families. 

The  centers  were  in  continuous  operation,  Monday  through  Friday,  during 
the  year,  a  total  of  253  days.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  centers  are  open  from 
7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  to  accommodate  the  varying  work  schedules  of  the  parents,  teaching 
and  household  staff  are  assigned  to  cover  an  11-hour  day.  The  staff  in  the  centers 
was  comprised  of  117  full  and  part-time  teachers  on  regular  assignment ;  k-0   to  50 
substitute  teachers;  22  housemothers  (cooks)  and  26  assistant  housemothers;  13 
household  staff  substitutes. 

In  addition  to  providing  care  and  educational  supervision  for  the 
children  enrolled,  the  child  care  centers  served  as  laboratories  for  student  obser- 
vation and  participation.  These  projects  included  students  from  Mission  and  Balboa 
High  schools;  nursing  students  from  Children's,  St.  Luke's,  and  San  Francisco  City 
and  County  Hospitals;  education,  psychology  and  sociology  majors  from  City  College 
and  San  Francisco  State  College;  dietetic  internes  and  special  research  students 
from  the  University  of  California.  The  number  of  observers  and  participants, 
exclusive  of  those  assigned  by  the  San  Francisco  Volunteer  Bureau,  totaled  250. 

A  summary  of  the  reimbursement  by  sources  is: 

State  reimbursement  -  $  573>'+56 

Fees  from  parents   -  377 > 853 

Free  cash          -  83,824 

District  taxes      -  169*631 

$1,204,764 

CIVIL  DEFENSE  ORGANIZATION  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  has,  in  the  past  year,  worked 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  S.  F.  Disaster  Council  &  Corps.  San  Francisco  was, 
as  far  as  is  known,  the  first  city  in  California  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of 
student  identification.  San  Francisco  was  also  first  to  establish  a  system  of 
civil  defense  home  shelters  for  school  children.  During  the  school  year  1955-56 
school  authorities  have  worked  to  develop  a  safe  and  efficient  plan  designed  to 
evacuate  school  children  from  the  city  of  San  Francisco  in  case  of  a  civil  defense 
emergency.  When  the  San  Francisco  school  authorities  were  advised  both  by  Federal 
Civil  Defense  and  the  San  Francisco  Disaster  Council  &  Corps  that  evacuation  was 
the  best  hope  of  saving  lives,  steps  were  immediately  taken  to  make  provision  for 
the  evacuation  of  all  San  Francisco  citizens. 

Following  a  plan  which  was  cooperatively  developed  by  the  San  Francisco 
Unified  School  District  and  the  S.  F.  Disaster  Council  &  Corps,  residents  of  each 
elementary  school  district  have  been  assigned  a  reception  point  outside  of  the 
city  where  they  will  be  received  and  cared  for.  To  this  reception  point  ail  school 
children,  as  well  as  their  families,  will  report  in  the  event  of  disaster.  Working 
mothers  and  fathers  will  immediately  know  where  to  report  to  pick  up  their  children 
should  such  disaster  occur  during  school  hours.  Should  notice  be  received  of 
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aircraft  invasion,  San  Francisco  school  children  will  evacuate  under  the  provisions 
of  the  following  three  plans: 

(1)  Children  will  be  evacuated  at  once  by  school  bus  provided,  autos, 
and  other  available  means.  These  children  will  rejoin  their 
parents  later  at  designated  reception  areas . 

(2)  Children  will  await  parents  or  neighbors  to  evacuate  them  and 
after  a  reasonable  wait,  uncalled  for  children  will  be  evacuated 
by  school  authorities. 

(3)  Children  whose  parents  wish  them  to  remain  in  the  city  will  be 
taken  to  a  shelter  in  the  school  nearby.  There,  they  will  remain 
if  joined  by  a  designated  parent  or  adult.  After  a  reasonable 
wait,  unaccompanied  children  will  be  evacuated  by  school  authorities. 

The  plan  to  be  followed  by  the  individual  child  is  for  the  parent  to 
decide.  The  dicision  must  be  made  in  advance  and  school  authorities  notified. 
Notice  of  evacuation  plans  will  be  sent  to  each  parent  before  the  end  of  September 
concurrent  with  the  release  of  publicity  and  the  informational  booklet  on  evacua- 
tion procedure  now  being  prepared  by  the  S.  F.  Disaster  Council  &  Corps. 

PROGRESS  IN  CAFETERIA  OPERATION 

As  of  June  30,  1956,  cafeterias  were  operated  in  65  schools  as  follows: 

Elementary  (including  Sunshine  Orthopedic)  k2 

Junior  High  1^ 

Senior  High  7 

Vocational  1 

City  College  _1 

65 

This  is  an  increase  of  seven  school  cafeterias  in  operation  over  the 
same  date  in  1955,   six  in  the  elementary  schools  and  one  for  the  new  Herbert  Hoover 
Junior  High  School.  Due  to  the  limited  enrollment  and  fixed  overhead  of  cafeteria 
operation  in  some  of  the  smaller  elementary  schools,  it  is  impossible  to  operate 
cafeterias  except  at  a  substantial  deficit  in  each  school.  To  overcome  this  situa- 
tion, we  have  adopted  the  policy  of  consolidating  the  preparation  of  food  for  two 
or  more  smaller  schools  in  a  centralized  larger  school  cafeteria.  There  are  now 
11  such  consolidated  operations  which  serve  28  junior  and  elementary  school  cafe- 
terias . 

A  hot  plate  lunch,  which  meets  the  Federal  Government  nutritional  stand- 
ards, is  served  in  each  school  at  the  price  of  25^  in  elementary  schools,  30^  in 
junior  high  schools  and  35^  in  senior  high  schools.  The  school  district  received 
a  subsidy  averaging  k<f>   under  the  Federal  School  Lunch  Program  for  each  plate  lunch 
which  met  the  standards  of  that  program.  All  direct  charges  for  food  and  labor  are 
paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  operation  of  the  school  cafeterias.  The  school 
district  provides  from  its  General  Fund  the  indirect  costs  of  supervision,  housing 
and  maintenance  of  cafeteria  equipment. 
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The  cafeterias  participate  in  the  Federal  Surplus  Food  Program  for  which 
the  district  received  food  stuffs  of  a  fair  market  value  of  $110, 876. 95,  for  which 
the  school  district  paid  handling  charges  of  approximately  $7,932.50.  The  total 
volume  of  business  for  school  cafeterias  for  the  fiscal  year  1955-5&  amounted  to 
$1,50^,788.07. 

PROGRAM  OF  EVALUATION  OF  ACHIEVEMENT  1955-56 

The  program  of  evaluation  in  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 
is  developed  by  continuous  committees  of  representative  administrators,  counselors, 
and  teachers  and  is  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Research.  The  general  objectives 
of  this  program  are: 

To  evaluate  the  offerings  of  the  school  objectively 

To  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  continuous  improvement  of  the  instructional 
program 

To  provide  a  measure  of  educational  growth  and  development  of  individual 
pupils 

To  provide  to  teachers  and  counselors  a  reliable  basis  for  guidance  In 
accordance  with  the  individual  needs  of  pupils 

This  year  the  accomplishments  of  the  previous  year ' s  program  were 
reviewed  by  the  committees  from  the  three  school  divisions,  elementary,  junior  high, 
and  senior  high,  with  a  view  to  making  the  following  year's  program  more  effective 
in  terms  of: 

Meeting  objectives  of  education 

Improved  instruments  of  evaluation 

Assistance  to  counselors  and  teachers 

Improved  understanding  of  children's  educational  needs 

It  was  evident  that  the  evaluation  served  a  wider  variety  of  educational 
functions  and  was  responsible  for  greater  measurable  growth  than  in  previous  years. 
This  expansion  of  services  was  realized  through: 

In-service  instructional  meetings  for  teachers  and  counselors 

Wider  staff  participation  in  school  evaluation  programs 

Selection  of  tests  having  diagnostic  and  self-evaluation  features 

Careful  follow-up  of  pupils  deviating  from  expected  educational  growth 
patterns 

In  addition  to  the  city-wide  program  of  group  measurement,  there  are  three 
field  psychometrists  on  the  research  staff  who  devote  full  time  to  administering 
individual  tests  in  the  schools.  Their  work  is  to  identify  pupils  in  need  of 
special  educational  services,  or  children  having  learning  problems.  During  the 
past  year  they  tested  1938  pupils  in  San  Francisco  public  schools. 
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There  follows  a  list  of  the  tests  administered  and  the  grades  tested  on 
the  city-wide  evaluation  program  during  the  school  year  1955-56.  This  program  was 
administered  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  1955  and  spring  1956  semesters.  This 
does  not  list  the  tests  administered  optionally  in  the  various  schools. 


Low  First 


Metropolitan  Readiness 


High  Third     California  Short  Form  Test  of  Mental  Maturity 
California  Reading  -  Primary 
California  Arithmetic  -  Primary 
San  Francisco  Spelling  Test 
California  Language  -  Optional 


Primary 


Lew  Fifth 


Low  Seventh 


California  Short  Form  Test  of  Mental  Maturity 
California  Reading  -  Elementary 
California  Arithmetic  -  Elementary 
San  Francisco  Spelling  Test 
California  Language  Test  -  Optional 

California  Short  Form  Test  of  Mental  Maturity 
California  Reading  -  Intermediate 
California  Arithmetic  -  Intermediate 
San  Francisco  Spelling  Test 
California  Language  Test  -  Optional 


Elementary 


Intermediate 


High  Eighth 


California  Reading  Test  -  Intermediate 
California  Arithmetic  Test  -  Intermediate 
San  Francisco  Spelling  Test 


Low  and  High 
Ninth 


California  Short  Form  Test  of  Mental  Maturity  -  Advanced,  and 
California  Reading  and  Arithmetic  -  Intermediate,  for  all  students 
for  whom  there  no  test  records  on  file. 


Low  Tenth*     California  Short  Form  Test  of  Mental  Maturity,  Advanced,  or 
American  Council  Psychological  Examination 

*Iowa  Tests  of  Educational  Development,  or 
^Cooperative  General  Achievement  Tests,  or 
^California  Achievement  Tests  -  Advanced 

Low  Eleventh   Mathematics  Test  for  all  students  not  reaching  tenth  grade  level 
on  Iowa  or  Cooperative  Achievement 

*The  achievement  tests  administered  at  tenth  grade  level  measure  educational 
development  in  English;  Mathematics,  Science  and  Social  Studies. 

Optional  Programs 

Several  new  instruments  of  evaluation  used  experimentally  during  the 
school  year  1955-56  will  be  added  to  the  list  for  optional  use  in  1956-57.  Teachers 
have  been  encouraged  to  request  tests  which  appear  to  serve  needs  not  met  by  those 
recommended  for  city-wide  use.  Tests  found  to  have  high  reliability  and  validity 
are  substituted  from  time  to  time  for  tests  which  are  becoming  obsolete. 
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The  school  year  1955-56  was  particularly  gratifying  in  terms  of  increased 
staff  participation  and  pupil  follow-up.  To  state  that  the  Bureau  of  Research 
supervised  the  administration  of  over  125,000  tests  to  more  than  ^,000  children 
during  the  school  year  has  significance  only  when  interpreted  in  the  light  of  what 
was  done  with  the  test  findings.  Reports  from  the  schools  give  evidence  that  tests 
have  been  of  value  in: 

Determining  the  proper  grade  placement  of  new  pupils 

Identifying  pupils  having  specific  instructional  needs 

Revealing  the  specific  weaknesses  of  each  pupil  and  guiding  the 
teacher  in  the  selection  of  remedial  methods  and  materials  to  meet 
individual  needs 

Revealing  the  extent  to  which  pupils  are  working  up  to  capacity 

Indicating  the  approximate  quality  of  work  to  be  expected  of  pupils  at 
a  given  level 

Showing  the  extent  to  which  pupils  are  accelerated  or  retarded  in 
relation  to  their  ability 

Identifying  pupils  of  superior  ability  so  that  provision  may  be  made 
for  their  maximum  development 

Measuring  progress  during  the  term  or  year  to  determine  the  rate  of 
individual  growth 

Providing  a  fair,  objective  and  impartial  measure  of  pupil  achievement 

Guiding  pupils  in  the  evaluation  of  their  own  achievement  and  in 
providing  motivation  for  better  work 

Furnishing  an  objective  basis  for  guiding  pupils  in  their  future  educa- 
tional programs 

Advising  parents  relative  to  pupils '  potentialities  and  limitations 

Just  as  the  tests  provide  clues  which  aid  teachers  in  the  understanding 
of  individual  differences  among  pupils,  administrators  are  guided  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  various  schools  and  groups  within  schools.  A  study  of  group  test 
results  indicate  where  the  curriculum  should  be  modified,  where  enriched  and  where 
there  is  a  need  for  special  educational  facilities. 

Because  of  the  information  provided  by  tests ,  administrators  are  able  to 
judge  educational  growth  in  terms  of  pupil  ability  and  expectancy.  For  every  child 
in  San  Francisco,  who,  because  of  mental  limitations,  can  never  realize  academic 
success,  there  are  many  of  high  mental  endowment  who  will  make  phenomenal  educational 
growth  and  take  positions  of  leadership  in  the  community.  The  public  schools  exist 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  a  wide  range  of  abilities  and 
surveys  of  achievement  give  evidence  that  the  San  Francisco  public  schools  are  real- 
izing expected  educational  growth  at  each  developmental  level. 
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RECREATION  PROGRAM  ON  SCHOOL  FACILITIES 

In  the  November  19'+9  election,  the  voters  approved  a  Charter  amendment 
which  provided  that  the  school  district  shall  direct  and  supervise  those  recrea- 
tional activities  which  are  held  on  facilities  under  its  jurisdiction.  Since 
July,  1950,  this  program  has  been  conducted  by  the  school  district.  This  legisla- 
tion made  it  necessary  to  include  funds  in  the  school  budget  to  provide  this 
service.  The  total  recreation  budget  for  1955-56  amounted  to  $167,893* 

The  School  District  Recreation  Program  during  1955-56  was  conducted  on 
k2   school  playgrounds  and  in  18  evening  gymnasium  centers .  Schoolyard  playgrounds 
operated  from  3:00  p.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  on  school  days  and  from  10:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 
on  Saturdays  and  school  vacation  periods.  The  night  gymnasium  centers  operated  on 
a  year-round  schedule  of  7:00  p.m.  to  10:00  p.m. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1956,  the  total  attendance  numbered 
916,777. 


Boys 
k8k,k20 
113,923 
598,3^3 

Girls 
21^,078 
9,626 
223,70^ 

Men 
16,366 
^3,787 
60,153 

Women 
25,018 

9,559 
3k,  577 

Total 

Schoolyards 

Night 

Gymnasiums 

Total 

739,882 
176,895 
916,777 

The  Recreation  Department  of  the  School  District  worked  closely  with  the 
Recreation  and  Park  Department  to  assure  city-wide  coverage  and  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  services. 

The  activity  programs  on  the  schoolyards  were  planned  for  all  school-age 
groups,  but  particular  emphasis  was  placed  upon  activities  for  children  within  the 
age  range  of  the  school  at  which  the  program  was  conducted.  The  evening  gymnasiums 
provided  recreational  activities  for  adults  as  well  as  boys  and  girls. 

FORD  FOUNDATION  TEACHER  RECRUITMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

1955-56  was  the  second  year  of  a  five-year  experiment  in  Teacher  Recruit- 
ment and  Training,  subsidized  by  $350,000  from  the  Ford  Foundation.  The  general 
purposes  of  the  program  are  (l)  to  explore  new  sources  of  teachers  heretofore  not 
fully  developed,  and  (2)  to  experiment  with  more  direct  training  on  the  job  in  the 
schools. 

The  first  two  years  the  program  dealt  with  liberal  arts  graduates  who 
had  taken  no  teacher  training.  The  approach  has  been  to  take  in  a  class  of  approxi- 
mately 30  trainees  a  year,  giving  them  in  9  to  12  months  the  courses  and  experience 
needed  to  qualify  them  for  State  certification.  We  contracted  with  San  Francisco 
State  College  to  handle  the  course  work,  the  experience  being  provided  in  our  own 
schools.  The  trainees  receive  -$120  a  month  stipend  to  help  defray  expenses,  all 
college  work  also  being  paid  from  the  Fund. 

Late  in  1955-56  we  began  planning  an  innovation  in  the  program,  namely, 
the  addition  of  a  special  class  this  fall  made  up  of  retired  military  officers  who 
might  be  trained  for  teaching  mathematics  and  science  in  high  schools  or  colleges. 
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The  idea,  as  proposed  by  the  Superintendent  and  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
has  been  well  accepted  throughout  the  country.  A  group  of  18  such  trainees  have 
been  recruited  to  begin  training  this  month,  September,  1956.  They  range  in  age 
from  kO   to  5h,   and  include  Colonels,  Captains,  Commanders,  and  one  Brigadier 
General.  We  have  found  on  the  part  of  these  men  a  definite  sense  of  obligation  to 
teach  upon  completion  of  the  training  program. 

If  the  plan  is  successful,  our  school  system  will  have  contributed  a 
workable  plan  for  nationwide  use  in  helping  to  relieve  the  teacher  shortage. 

CONCLUSION 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  treat  all  the  special  departments  or  areas 
of  work  in  the  School  Department.  For  instance,  other  units  working  under  the 
major  Divisions  are  such  special  bureaus  or  departments  as  Art,  Physical  Education, 
Music,  Audio-Visual  Aids,  and  Texts  and  Libraries.  They  are  all  headed  by  respected 
leaders  trained  for  their  work.  Furthermore,  our  staff  members  hold  positions  of 
leadership  in  the  state  as  well  as  the  nation,  being  called  upon  frequently  to  lead 
meetings  called  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  to  serve  on  national  educa- 
tional committees,  and  to  contribute  otherwise  to  the  furtherance  of  education  on 
a  broad  base. 

Samples  of  the  type  of  leadership  given  teachers  in  the  various  areas  of 
the  school  are  included  with  this  report,  —  namely,  selected  teaching  guides 
developed  by  teacher  committees  under  the  leadership  of  the  supervisors  and  admin- 
istrators of  the  various  divisions.  Those  issued  in  1955-56  and  included  are: 

A  Guide  for  the  Teaching  of  Handwriting  and  Spelling  Grades  One,  Two, 
and  Three 

The  City,  Booklet  V.  Educational  Services 

A  Guide  for  the  Teaching  of  Language  Arts  Kindergarten  -  Eighth  Grade 

Basic  Steps  for  College  Preps,  A  guide  to  be  used  in  the  high  school 
counseling  program  to  aid  students  in  the  preparation  for  and 
selection  of  colleges 

A  Guide  for  the  Teaching  of  Art  Grades  Kindergarten  through  Sixth 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Harold  Spears 
Superintendent  of  Schools 


September  1^,  I956 
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